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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 


“QUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,”’ | 


“BY GAIL HAMILTON.” 


THE HURRICANE BREECHED, 
THE DODGE'D QUESTION ANSWERED 
COMMON SENSE. 262 j 


} L OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Se ihed 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 


PRINCIPAL WANTED. 
A private gentleman in Western Pennsylvania hav- 
ing established a first-class Academy, wants a Principal 
for next autumn, A good opening for a Christian man 
of tact, energy, and experience. $1000. State full 
name, age, church, where eaen experience, etc. 
References exchanged. A “Ww. 8.,” care 8. A. 
CLARKE & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 263d eow (1) 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught ,by competent 
instructors. Full course two years three mm daily, 
five days in the week); sherter course of ONE YEAR for 
who are limited asto time. For circulars apply to 
R, R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
257 tf (1) ’ 


1 Somerset St., Boston 
DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A Brief and Spirited Abstract of the 
News of the Day, 


prepared by a Teacher well acquainted with the ca- 
pacity and wants of children. 


This current History is designed as supplementary 
reading for pupils of grades (years in school) six to 
nine, h number, 5 or 6 pages. Copies may be had 
at $3.00 a hundred, on application, and remittance 
before the first of the month, to 

March 12, 1880, A. P. MARBLE, 


262 b (1) WORCESTER, Mass. 


NCYCLOPADIA OF 
WIT AND 


Over a Thousand Royal Octavo Pages, nearly Ten Thou- 
sand Anecdotes and Illustrations of Life, Character, 
Humor, and Pathos, in One Hundred Ciassifications ; 

Among which are found those of Clergymen, Phy- 

sicians, Attorneys, Statesmen, etc. Amusing, Instruct- 

ive, and Religious. The cheapest, largest, and best 
selling book ever published. Agents wanted. Exclu- 
sive territory given. For terms, circulars, and terri- 
tory, address the Publishers. 
fled en retail price, $3.00. 
‘ BRADLEY & COMPANY 
26%M(1) 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION sy E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS proposes to read with a ve 
Summer vacatien. 


small number of private pupils duritig nine weeks of the 
Three ladies could be received into his house. He desires only such pupils as are prepared 


to follow his instructions earnestly and a, and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 


sation will be required. Or Dr. H. would arrange to 


go with a small party toa seaside place in the North. 


ible Speech, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, | on April 1, and sent to ————. 
. AL BUTTER- L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D. Apply before May 1, to , 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, 22 (i) | Burnet House, Cincinnati, O 129 West Chester Park, March 6, 1880. [261 E. R. HUMPHREYS. 


Will hold its Third Annual Session at COTTAGE CITY (formerly Vineyard Grove, Oak Bluffs, and vicinity), 
five weeks, beginning Tuesday, July 6, 1880. 


ASTBONOMYWY. C. F. EMERSON, A.M. (Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Dartmouth College), Han- 
over, N. H. 


BOTANY. Henry H. Bapooox (Principal of 
Atheneum Academy), Chicago, Ill., formerly 
Professor of Botany in Chicago College of Phar- 
macy, 

DIDACTICS (the true theory and best methods of 
teaching). MALCOLM MACVICAR, Ph. D., LL.D. 
(Principal of the State Normal School), Pottsdam, 
N.Y. 


second, 180, mostly teachers in schools, academies, and coll 
ERSILEA, the great seaside resorts of America, Cottage City is probably the least | Mass. Inclose stamp. 


public Shakes 
public Musi 


SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 


rean and Miscellaneous Readings by Prof. 

Entertainments under the direction of Prof. PET 
and Public Lectures by Drs. Lorp and MOVICAR, Profs. EMERSOS, | 
ROLFE, and APGAR, and the President of the Institute, HoMER B. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. ROBERT 
R, RAYMOND, A.M. (Principal of Boston School of 
Oratory, Shakespearian Reader), Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. WILLIAM J. 
Roure, A. M. (editor of Rolfe’s Shakespeare's 
Plays, Latin Prose, Latin Poetry, &«.), Cambridge, 
Maas. 


FRENCH. PHILIPPE DE SENANCOUR (Professor 
of French, Boston Latin School), Boston, Mass. 


its first session bered about 80 students; at its | the professor above named in charge thereof. 
ee ae . Of all | pr ate C. H. SPRAGUE (private secretary), 5 Tremont Street, Boston, 


| expensive, as it is certainly one of the 
ta” For special information in 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. L. 8S. 
BURBANK, A.M. (Curator of Geology in the Boston 
Society of Natural History), Woburn, Mass. 

GERMAN. M. MEHLBACH (formerly assistant of 
Dr, Sauveur at Amherst, Principal of School of 
Modern Languages), 3. Beacon Street, Boston. 

HISTORY. Jonn Lorn, LL.D. (Historical Lec- 
turer and Writer), Stamford, Conn. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. B. W. Purnam 
(Instructor in Normal Institutes), Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 


most delightful. 


regard to any department, apply to 


LATIN AND GREEK. ANpDREW INGRAHAM, 
A.M.(Prin. Friends’ Academy), New Bedford, Mase. 

MEUSEC. CARLYLE PETERSILEA (Principal of 
Academy of Music), Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass , 

PHONOGRAPHY. T. J. ELLInwoop (Mr. 
Beecher’s authorized reporter), Brooklyn (late 
Mercantile) Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ZOOLOGY. Ww. B. Dwicnut, A.M. (Professor of 
Natural History, Vassar College), Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,and A. C. APGAR (Instructor in State Normal 
School), Trenton, N. J. 


For other information, 


H. B. SPRAGUE, A.M., le : 
JOHN TETLOW, A.M. Executive . 
WM. B. DWIGHT, A.M., “ommittee. 


Cc. W. Hagar’s School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


C. W. Hagar’s School Agency, 
== } 

: 


SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS. 


OFFER NO. I.: 
One Year’s Subscri to the TEACHER’S COMPANION (price 50 er 
and one copy of COMMON-SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK, 
edition, by A. H. CRAIG (price $1.50) : 
tr Both to one address, postage paid, for $1.50. 


to the TEACHER’S CO 
and one DeGRAFF’S SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE, 


edition : 
Both to one address, postage paid, for $1.50. 


One Year's OFFER NO. Ill.: 
ubscri to the TEACHER’S COMPA 
and on of the AMERICAN POPULAR DICTIONARY (price 


© copy 
* conte): SF Both to one address, postage paid, for 9O ets. 


One Year’ OFFER NO. IV.: 

One a Subscription to the TEACHER’S COMPANION, price $ .50 

One °f COMMON-SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK,....... 

One of DEGRAFF’S SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE,......... “1.50 
Copy of the AMERICAN POPULAR DICTIONARY,.-. “ 


i All to one address, postage paid, for $3.25. 


(For descriptive advertisement of the above-named books, see National 
Yowrnal of Bdweation of March 4.) 


Special Notice. 


In order to more extensively increase the circulation of the TEACHER'S 
COMPANION during the spring months, and to give every Teacher an op- 
portunity to judge of its real worth and merit, we will send the TEACH- 
ER’s COMPANION six months to any address, on receipt of 30 cents, 
and will give to such subscriber the privilege of securing any of the Books 
according to the preceding “ Special Offers to Teachers” at any time dur- 
ing their term of subscription. 


Six months’ subscription to a valuable Educational 
Paper for only 


THIRTY CENTS! 


GS See that your name is placed on the TEACHER’S 
Companion Subscription List. 

Subscriptions already received from 18 different 
States, and list rapidly increasing. 


Read the Following. 


Arrangements are being made whereby all Teachers who are subscrib- 
ers fo the TEACHER’s COMPANION will be furnished with Text-beoks, 
Teachers’ and School Supplies at REDUCED RATES. This will 
be explained more fully in the columns of the paper itself. . 


Teachers, by thus becoming subscribers to this valuable paper, will be 


entitled to this privilege also. — : 
Address all orders 
Ww. HAGAR, School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


(ar Postage-stamps taken in payment for Books and Paper. Write 
your address plainly, giving Postoffiee, County, and State, 


The Teacher’s Companion. 


AN EIGHT-PAGE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
Wide Awake, Practical, Interesting. 
Subscription Price only 50 cts. per year. 
Seven Pages of Choice Readiny Matter. 
One Page of Educational Advertisements. 
PUBLISHED AT PLATTSBURGH, N, Y, 


R. BR. STEVENSON, Cc. W. HAGAR, 
Supt. of Schools, Ticonderoga, N.Y., School Agency, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
Editers and Pablishers. 


Gar" See “Special Offers to Teachers.”” Address all orders to 
©. W. HAGAR, School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


THE MANUAL AND INSTRUCTION - BOOK 


oK — 


Parliamentary Practice. 
For Private Reference and for Use in the Schools. 


By A. H. CRAIG, 
Author of “ Common School Question Book.” 
Price, 50 cents. 

This valuable work contains a department of Questions and a depart- 
ment of Answers, each question numbered, and the corresponding num- 
ber found in the answer; with a complete Inpex to refer to any point. 
Compiled from Cushing’s Manual and from other authentic sources, It 
is a grand Class-book for School use. 

Sample copy for examination with view to introduction sent to any 
address on receipt of 30 cts.; Introductory Rates, $3.00 per doz. 

This work should be in the hands of every teacher in the country. 
Sample op sent to subscribers to “TEACHER'S COMPANION” on 
receipt of 30 cts. 

<™ Agents wanted. Address all orders to 

©. W. HAGAR, General Agt., Plattsburgh, N.¥, 
Stamps taken in payment. 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 


MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 
Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 


address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 258 2% 


Wfenufactory 7 
HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with _ 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
eountry. Send for full descriptive circular to N.Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25027 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 1%eow 


The?» SEALING de, 


Best Known. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And Es, 


nd 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
io H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL ([HAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, Mantacturers and 
mpo 
Every Variety. } 26 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
anete 142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in 411 kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


aa For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, 21.00. 


Vol. XI.—No. 13. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


one, ae” THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM, 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
“Triumph” & “ Triumph Study” body; reli debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of chiddren ; strengthens the 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSRY, 
666 Sixth Aveuue, New _- 


THE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument for 
Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling, on any 
i paper, with any clean writing or copying-ink. 
The Point is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical in | Wy 


shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot es- 
cape, except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 
hermetically sealed. 


DURABILITY, CHEAPNESS. 


Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, reads : -j 
“The point of the Pen is actually a ring of iridium (diamond). . .. . 
i It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the service rendered is not 
costly. We cordially approve of the instrument.” The Scientic Amer- 
ican says: “Our daily use of it demonstrates to us that whoever 
supplies himself with a MacKinnon Pen possesses a good thing.” 

Nothing more appropriate as a gift to a lady or gentleman. 

ce Be careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there is a Cheap 
Imitation in the Market. 

All who wish to avoid the annoyances of the common writing 
materials should examine the “Mackinnon Pen” at their stationer’s, 
or address the manufacturers, 


MACKINNON PEN CoO., 


New England Agency, 200 Broadway, N. Y. 
31 Milk St., Room 9, Boston, Mass, 


All persons owning one of our Pens of the first manufacture should send it to us by 
registered mail, to be made over with all late improvements, which will be done at manu- 
facturers’ price, and warranted for three years. 243 f (M) 


Sectional View. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
___ illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
(ES, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. (77 


ER STYLES 
Turoucuout THE WORLD, 


AND HIS 
SOLD sy ALL DEALER 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 
to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 
only. Send for Circular. 

The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 
that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
[256 1] 22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


BY ALL DEAL 


ALSO, 
118 8. Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
44 Bromfield street, Boston. 
155 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ASC FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by using 4An- 

drews Dustiless EF: . Most durable Eras 
er in market. Send for to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 144 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churehes 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk, 
A clean. Send t Ba 


School Furnishers, 142 and Grand Bt, New $5 to $20 hed, —— Me 


.» Me 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 
THE SCHOOLS cing ng-book. 
or poston: | 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Spell- 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Primary. Etc., Ete., Etc. 


An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 


THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK. 


THE STERLING ERASER. 


CHEAPEST! BEST! 


Erasers, per Gross, - $15.00 


Less than 1 Gross, per Dez. 1.50 


Liberal discount to the trade, 
e are the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE in the World. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue and prices to 


Novelty M’f’g Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Or 219 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal, 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 
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CURT W. MEYER, 


182 Broapway, New York, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Address for Circular illustrating the famous late 
improved Holtz’s Electric Machine, and various other 
Apparatus, as above. 257 eow d 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 

only bolted and braced Boho! 
, and has no equal. 
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31 Franklin St., Boston. 
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HELEN OF TYRE. 
‘BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOw. 


What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mists of the years, 
Itself but a mist like these ? 
A woman of cloud and of fire; 
It is she; it is Helen of Tyre, 
The town in the midst of the seas! 


O Tyre! in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats, 
And the Israelites that sell 
Thy lilies, lions brass, 
Look up as they see her pass 
And Jezebel!” 


Then another phantom is seen 

At her side, in a gray gabardine, 
With beard that floats to his waist; 

Itis Simon Magus, the Seer; 

He speaks, and ske pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 


He says: ‘‘ From this evil fame, 
From this life of sorrow and shame, 
I will lift thee, and make thee mine; 
Thou hast been Queen Candace, 
And Helen of Troy, and shall be 
The Intelligence Divine!’ 


Oh, sweet as the breath of morn, 

To the fallen and forlorn, 
Are whispered words of praise! 

For the famished heart believes. 

The falsehood that tempts and deceives, 
And the promise that betrays. 


So she follows from land to land 

The wizard’s beckoning hand, 
As a leaf is blown by the gust, 

Till she vanishes into night! 

O reader, stoop down and write 
With thy finger in the dust, 


O town in the midst of the seas, 
With thy rafts of cedar trees, 
Thy merchandise and thy ships, 
Thou, too, art become as naught, 
A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 
A name upon men’s lips. 
— Atlantic Monthly. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tae Truk Sprritr or tHE TEACHER. — Much 
harm is often done by persons who are simply using 
the teaching profession as a stepping-stone to another, 
and who, instead of having their hearts in the work, only 
perform it as mechanical drudgery, which they toler- 
ate because they expect soon to be done with it forever. 
Now teaching is drudgery of the worst kind if itbe per- 
formed mechanically or unwillingly; but when per- 
formed by one who, from a love of the work, has chosen 
it for his life-long profession, and who, day after day, 


sits in judgment on his own work, and who corrects 
yesterday’s mistakes by to-day’s clearer light, it is an 
ennobling employment, one in which there is not a spark 
of drudgery.— Miss Loring, in Canada School Journal. 


Reaping ror THE Youné&. — You will agree 
with us that one of the most potent fountains of crime 
is the vicious literature for the young, which is seen on 
‘very news-stand, and floods the country. These papers 
directly instigate crime, and their extinction would be 
4 blessing to humanity ; but as there exists no means 
of suppresing them, and as our children will read, it 
follows that the best antidote is to furnish the youth 


with good, wholesome reading, presented in its most at- 
a form, with a view of winning them away from 
the corrupting papers to that which entertains and in- 
Structs.—James Elverson, publisher of Golden Days. 


Too Muck Tracninc. — How best to 
teach a child to speak and write the English language 
‘rectly is one of the unsolved problems of the age. 
That the old method of teaching him technical gram- 
"ar will not accomplish the result must be plain to the 
‘ost casual observer. That teacher who adheres strictly 


to the routine of the text-book, and requires his pupils 
to spend the greater part of their scholastic years in 
stolidly committing to memory pages of text and theory 
that will never come into use in the lifetime of nine- 
tenths of the learners, will surely fail to teach his pupils 
to speak and write correctly. The stern demandswf 
the world give to no one a lifetime for the abstract study 
of the Dative case. To speak so as to be understood, 
and to express clearly, in writing, the ideas of the 
mind, should be the end and aim of all teaching in this 
branch of study in our schools. Ten years are required 
by this system for the memorizing of hundreds of pages 
of texts, rules, and annotations, that might be devoted 
to the culture and nurture of the mental powers, from 
which ideas are born, and to the acquisition of those 
great truths relating to human happiness and the wel- 
fare of mankind, to which crude abstract definitions 
have no more practical relation than has the theory of 
acoustics to the immortal symphonies of Beethoven. 
Too much technical teaching is the bane of our schools. 
—Supt. Luckey, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Naturat Scuorars. — It seems to me nature de- 
signs very few people to be scholars; but when so many 
make a failure of life, we are greatly surprised and say 
they had a good education, when, in reality it was, for 
them, the worst education in the world, because they 
were not fitted to do their work. The result of educa- 
tion should be to elevate one’s uses; but sometimes a 
student himself reminds one of the cheap, wooden box 
in which his books are packed. We certainly have dif- 
ferent capacities for assimilation of mental food; and I 
think that to be gifted with a tenacious memory and a 
brain that is not constructive, and a little heart that 
will always be poor and have nothing to give, is a most 


melancholy state of affairs. There is a certain kind of 
character which, if it tries to be a scholar, is a miser 
with its wealth, because it does not know how to spend 
and make use of it.—S. O. Jewett, in Good Company. 


Cueap Epucation. — There has grown up in this 
country a very unhealthy ambition to make common- 
school education so cheap that even its enemies shall be 
satisfied. It would be far better if a more liberal public 
sentiment could be developed, so that communities 
would be willing to pay for a good education all that it 
is worth. The common opinion now is that if the cost 
of instruction in the common and higher English 
branches, in the sciences and classics, in French and 
German, in music and drawing, shall exceed $20 a 
year, that something is wrong. I am ready to say that 
our school taxes should be twice as much as they are. 
For the work to be done, there should be twice as many 
school-houses and twice as many teachers. employed. 
The difficulties of too much written and too little oral 


work; too many written examinations, too little indi- 
vidual instruction; too little personal influence of 
teacher upon pupil, and many other evils, might then 
disappear.—Pres’t. James, of Northeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
Waar Tracuers Do Nor Do. — They don’t read 
books treating upon their work. They don’t take edu- 
cational periodicals. They don’t attend teachers’ insti- 
tutes. They don’t do a great many other things that 
they ought to do. True, true, every word of it. But 
we believe in giving to all their dues, and there is an- 
other party to this case who should be included in this 
indictment ; viz., principals and superintendents. A 
great many of these don’t read books treating upon their 
work ; nor take educational journals ; nor attend teach- 
ers’ institutes ; nor do a great many other things they 


though they occupy positions as leaders and guides to 
their teachers, they not only take no educational jour- 
nal themselves, but they are too indifferent to bring the 
subject before their teachers. And we may say further, 
that when journals, the best in the country, are sent to 
them, with the request that they distribute them among 


their teachers, they are too dead and lifeless or too im- 
portant, to do even that. Such leaders are a hindrance 
and a dishonor to their grand work. But for them, the 
cause of education would, to-day, be far in advance of 
what it is.— The Practical Teacher. 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE PuBLic Scnoois.—Ten min- 
utes a day, for two or three days in the week, may be 
very profitably spent in our public schools in the way 
of a general exercise on the news of the day. A good 
plan is to let a committee of one or more pupils prepare 


a report giving a brief statement of the affairs that 
seem to be worthy of mention. Then let the teacher 
and the other pupils make criticisms, additions, correc- 
tions, and comments. — Prest. Hewitt, Normal School, 
Normal, Ill. 


A GERMAN COMMON SCHOOL. 


BY JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., 
Prest. of Illinois State University. 


During the past summer I spent some time in that 
wild heart of Germany, the great Thuringian forest. 
Nearly half of this region is covered with artificial forests 
of dark pines and other evergreens, amid which are scat- 
tered numerous villages of the German peasantry. The 
little village of Georgenthal, in which I was stopping, 
contains a population of five or six hundred, including 
about one hundred and twenty children, of the school- 
ages. Having for a long time desired to see the com- 
mon country school in Germany, I sought the acquaint- 
ance of the master, and obtained permission to visit his 
school the next day. As in nearly all such schools in 
Germany, the master lives in the school-house; the 
building being provided with a residence at one end 
and school-rooms at the other. The school-children of 
the village had been divided into three grades for the 
convenience of the teacher, who received and instructed 
each grade by itself. The session opened at half-past 
six o’clock in the morning in the summer, and contin- 
ued ordinarily until two o’clock p. m. On Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, which are half-holidays, the session 
closed at eleven a.m. We reached the school-house at 
a little past seven, the school having already been in 
session for nearly an hour. The students of the two 
higher grades were present when we entered, those of 
one grade being engaged in studiesin the rear part of the 
room, while the other grade were under instruction in 
front. The school-room itself was about twenty-two feet 
in breadth by fifty or sixty in length, and was furnished 
with desks and seats stretching across the room, leay- 
ing aisles of about three feet in width at each side. 
Each desk accommodated ten or twelve pupils. Besides 
these desks, there was a table and seat for the teacher, 
and a few small blackboards hung upon the walls al- 
most out of the scholars’ reach. The room and its fur- 
niture were much inferior to our public school-rooms in 
general, in this country. In other villages I found 
sometimes new school buildings of superior construction 
and furnished much more nearly like our own. | 
The students remained in their seats during the hour 
of instruction, while the master, a tall, thin, nervous, 


active man about fifty years of age, walked the floor in 
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front of them. Monitors were sometimes employed at 
the rear end of the room to preserve order, but fre- 
quently the master’s voice er whistle was required to 
hush some noisy scholar or group. The lessons had ev- 
idently been prescribed and studied by the pupils, but 
the instruction was given orally by the master, and usu- 
ally without the aid of the book, except in the lessons 
in the German language, in reading, and in mental 
arithmetic. The method was familiar and colloquial, 
the teacher drawing from his own stores of knowledge, 
both to propound new questions and to illustrate those 
in the book. His air was animated even to eagerness, 
and the pupils responded in most cases with interest 
and vivacity. The blackboard was sometimes brought 
into use either by the teacher himself or by some pupil 
who was sent to write a word or solve a problem. 
Rough pieces of chalk were used for marking, in place 
of the slender crayons employed by us. The time given 
to each lesson or exercise was, for that day at least, 
only a few minutes, not exceeding fifteen or twenty for 
the longest, and the teacher passed from one subject to 
another with the same class, pausing only to change the 
book. This school had but little apparatus, but in 
some of the other village schools we saw charts, globes, 
and apparatus for the illustrations of arithmetic and 
other common branches. The air of the room was, 
most of the time in frightful condition, ventilation be- 
ing almost wholly neglected. Though it was summer- 
time, both doors and windows were closed, and nothing 
but our desire to see the exercises through could induce 
us to remain. As it was, one of our number was obliged 
to leave the room twice during the session to get fresh 
air. In the better schools it is claimed that the venti- 
lation is carefully provided for, and that the teachers are 
enjoined to keep strict watch of the condition of the 
atmosphere of their rooms. 

At nine o’clock the exercises of the two higher grades 
were finished, and the pupils left. The teacher’s daugh- 
ter brought him his breakfast, — a cup of coffee and 
some bread, — upon a server; and while he was eating 
it, the little children constituting the third or primary 
grade, and numbering about forty, entered the room. 
By the time the breakfast was finished, the little folks 
were in their seats, and the work of their instruction be- 
gan. In theircase it was more purely oral than with the 
larger pupils, and much more time was devoted to the 
reading-lessons, and the study of language in connec- 
tion with them. These lessons were also made the ve- 
hicle for instruction in regard to common things, such 
as the habits of animals, the employments of men, the 
qualities of trees and plants, and the uses of tools and 
furniture. We should call them here, “lessons upon 
objects,” or common things. All new words were 
spelled phonetically, and the children were drilled in 
the correct use and pronunciation of the German lan- 
guage. As the German language is spelled phonet- 
ically, no such waste of time arises in the study of or- 
thography as is required in our own schools. When 
the pupil has learned to read and pronounce a sentence 
correctly, he can spell all the words in it, as a matter of 
course. 

All the pupils, old or young, used copy-books or 
slates for writing, drawing, and other exercises, and 
these were shown to the teacher. Singing was occa- 
sionally introduced, the master leading in some appro- 
priate school-song. 

At eleven o’clock the exercises closed for the day, and 
the children were dismissed. The teacher, in answer to 
our questions, showed us his daily record of work done. 
This was made upon large blanks prepared for the pur- 
pose, with a space in the left-hand margin for the names 
of classes or grades, and in the ten columns occupying 
the remainder of the double page were entered the ten 
studies which constituted the round of instruction. At 
the head of each column was printed the name of the 
studies. These ten studies were as follows: Reéligion, 
reading, German language, spelling, and writing; reck- 
oning, or arithmetic; erdkunde, or geography; welt- 


kunde, or astronomical knowledge, embracing the causes 
of day and night, the seasons, etc. ; drawing, history, 
and turning, or gymnastics. Each day the teacher is re- 
quired to enter opposite the name of the class the work 
done under each of these heads. That, for instance, 
under the.head of religion, the day of our visit, was the 
Bible story of King David. All of the topics are not 
taught every day to each class. Turning, or gymnas- 
tics, is taught only once a week, on some apparatus pro- 
vided in a grove, some distance from the schoolhouse. 
When the school is visited by the inspectors, this rec- 
ord of daily work is shown them, and it is expected that 
the scholars will be prepared for examination on any 
part of the topics already passed over as shown by the 
record. 

" The social position held by the teacher as one of the 
chief men of the village, and standing next to the cler- 
gyman and among the magistrates, furnishes a good ar- 
gument for the German system of trained and perma- 
nent teachers. After thirty years of service the German 
schoolmaster is entitled to withdraw at any time from 
service, with a pension. This pension is in proportion 
to his full time of teaching. If he has taught fifty 
years, the pension is equal to his full stipend. Under 
this arrangement the teacher holds an honored position 
while in service, and is not liable to be left destitute 
when no longer able to teach. The school did not seem 
to us superior to the village schools in America of equal 
size, but nevertheless it gave us a good opinion of the 
general efficiency of the German school system. 

The daily life of the Germans shows but little of the 
activity and variety of the ordinary life of American citi- 
zens, and the German education lacks therefore that 
supplementary and potential life-training which has so 
much to do in molding the character and developing 
the intelligence of the average American. A compari- 
son of the results of the two school systems cannot, 
therefore, be easily reached, since these results are so 
largely changed by the surroundings which either call 
into action the knowledge gained and increase the 
effects of the school training, or leave it to die out by 
reason of the inactivity and too narrow routine of the 
daily life. 


A MORAL LESSON. 


BY ALICE COOPER, 


The lesson was in language, on words and their 
elements. 

“ What is the greatest word in the English language ?” 
said the teacher, at the close of the exercise. No reply. 
“Suppose I were to ask you the name of the greatest 
man you ever heard of.” 

“ Alexander the Great,” said one of the boys. 

“ Well, Alexander the Great was a mighty conqueror, 
but he had an enemy stronger than himself that con- 
quered him, Alexander was buried in a golden coffin, 
but he died from drunkenness. What was his enemy ?” 

“ Strong drink,” said the boys. 

“T told you last week about a man in England who 
murdered his two children and their mother. Do you 
remember what he said before his execution ?” 

“<After I took to drink, everything went wrong 
with me,’” were his words. 

“ Yes, the ancient Spartans used to make their slaves 
drink till they were intoxicated. that their children 
might see what a beastly, wretched object a drunkard 
was.” 

“T will mever be a drunkard,” said one boy. 

“T hope none of you will,” said the teacher. 

“My brother says, taking a little will do no harm,” 
said another. 

“The Duke of Orleans was the eldest son of King 
Louis Phillippe. He was a noble, generous young 
man, and everybody liked him. He thought it was no 
harm to take a little wine occasionally, but one day he 
drank a little too much; in getting out of his carriage 
he staggered and fell; his head struck the pavement; 


he was carried into a beer-shop that was near, and died 
there. Owing to his death, the Orleans dynasty was 
overthrown, his whole family were sent into exile, and 
their property, over one hundred millions of dollars, was 
taken from them. Write in your blank-books, ‘Wine is 
a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.’ ‘ War has slain its thou- 
sands, but rum its tens of thousands.’” 

“T think Washington was the greatest man I ever 
heard of,” said one. 

“T think Greene, the Rhode Island blacksmith, was 
as great,” said another. 

“ Adams and Jefferson,” said a third. 

“ Why not say Benedict Arnold?” said the teacher, 
“Was he not brave? Was he not one of the first 
to raise the flag of freedom? Think of Ticonderoga, 
and Quebec, and Saratoga.” 

“ He was a traitor; he could not be trusted.” 

“Yes, he was not honest, washe? Well, what made 
Washington, Greene, Adams, and Jefferson great ?” 

“They were brave, and true, and honest.” 

“ Write in your blank-books, ‘An honest man is the 
noblest work of God.’” 

“T think the greatest word in the English language 
is honesty,” said a thoughtful boy. 

“Well, boys,” replied the teacher, “let us think 
about honesty; let us practice it, and love it; and if 
you find a greater word than honesty, let me know.” 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 


My duties for over a dozen years have brought me 
into close connection with the School Visitors of Con- 
necticut, and led to a high esteem of them as a body of 
faithful and judicious men. As a general rule they 
evince commendable interest, and in many cases show a 
genuine zeal in the improvement of dur schools. I do 
not favor the plan adopted in many States of intrusting 
the supervision of schools to county superintendents. 
Among the reasons for this conclusion are the following: 


1. My observation and experience confirm the opin- 
ion that the work of supervising the schools in our 
country towns is better done by our Acting Visitors 
than it would be by county superintendents. Living 
in the same town, they know the scholars, their needs, 
plans, possibilities, and prospects, better than would a 
county superintendent. Their advice and suggestions 
are more likely to be adapted to the real wants of indi- 
vidual scholars and classes. 

2. They visit the schools much oftener than county 
superintendents do or can, and therefore become better 
acquainted with the teachers, often acting as their friend 
and confidential adviser, to whom they may freely state 
their difficulties, and from whom they may receive 
timely counsel and friendly criticism. 

3. In difficult cases of discipline the advice of a ju- 
dicious School Visitor, near at hand, is often of great 
service, forestalling serious trouble, and showing how 
much better prevention is than cure. At such times 
teachers need encouragement as well as advice. Iso- 
lated and unvisited by equals or superiors, perplexed if 
not discouraged by difficulties, a teacher needs and 
merits the cheering words of sympathy and approval. 

4. School Visitors can do more to awaken popular in- 
terest in behalf of education in each locality than could 
a county superintendent. The character of the schools 
in each town answers to local public opinion. You ele- 
vate public sentiment by improving the schools no more 
surely than you improve the schools by elevating public 
sentiment. They reciprocally influence each other. 
Popular ignorance, or indifference even, will cripple the 
best educational system, for a law in violation of public 
sentiment is a dead letter. Effective school laws must 
depend largely upon public sentiment. 

While advocating progress, I still admire that con- 
servative element of New-England character which 
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closely scrutinizes innovations upon established usages. 
If our people are slow to move, they move strong when 
once roused and resolved. The progress thus made is 
more substantial and permanent than are the strides 
prompted by @ thirst for novelties. Once convince 
such men that education is the great interest for which 
«every one’s hearthstone cries out in his ears,” and 
you find an active interest where you feared a settled 
apathy. 

In New England the township is the unit, while in 
the Southern and in many of the Western States the 
“parish” and the county is the unit, while the town- 
ship organization is wanting or is comparatively insig- 
nificant. The maintenance of schools, roads, and 
bridges, the support of the poor and many kindred mat- 
ters, which in New England are town affairs, are there 
managed countywise. The town organizations, with 
the town meetings where every citizen is the peer of 
any other, have been one of the prime factors in de- 
veloping the sterling traits of New-England character. 
They have fostered that self-reliance, independence, and 
energy which have given strength and vitality to our 
Northern civilization and effectively aided in the main- 
tenance of our free institutions. The influence and im- 
portance of the towns of New England was early and 
ably set forth by Samuel Adams. It was a sound motto 
of old John Adams, that “the ownership of land is es- 
sential to individual self-respect and thrift and to na- 
tional dignity and prosperity.” It is not the landless, 
but farmers, who have been foremost as defenders of 
liberty because they have been thus defenders of home. 
The free-land tenure, the system of small farms, grouped 
into townships from the early settlement of New Eng- 
land, fostered the free, liberty-loving spirit of our fathers, 
without which the Revolutionary War would have been 
impossible, for these “ little democratic republics” nur- 
tured that capacity for self-government to which was 
due the achievement of our independence. 


Says Professor Joel Parker: “It was through 
these organizations that an industrious yeomanry, while 
following the plow, and the dilligent tenants of work- 
shops while handling their tools, were converted inte an 
armed soldiery on the first news that the British had left 
the limits of Boston and were marching into the coun- 
try. The dragons’ teeth that produced that harvest 
were sown in the shape of farmers and meghanics, who, 
holding themselves in readiness as minute-men, required 
but the heat of warlike intelligence to. burst into full 
life and vigor as a patrioticarmy. It was through these 
‘own organizations, and not through a want of patriot- 
ism elsewhere, that the support of the Declaration of 
Independence was more effectual in New England than 
in any other of the colonies.” 

Nothing analogous to our town system prevails in 
the Southern States or in England. The influence of 
these town organizations and town meetings, where all 
meet on a level without distinction of race or party or 
sect, has largely caused the contrast in the civilization 
of the North and the South, from our early history till 
today. In the language of Senator Dawes, “With the 
township here, its vital force unimpaired, New England 
can never become South Carolina or Mississippi; and 
without the educating influence that comes of the town, 
neither South Carolina nor Mississippi will ever be- 
come New England in the enjoyment of liberty regu- 
lated by law. They are the very corner-stone of repub- 
lican institutions among us, and they or their equivalent 
must take the place of that unorganized parish system 
by which Southern plantation society is loosely linked 
together, before a representative republic in anything 
else than name can be maintained among them. The 
town is not, therefore, to fade, but is to continue to be 
the nursery of intelligent, untrammeled, thinking free- 
men, the source, the supply of the government they them- | 
Press have instituted on this continent.” My sympa- 

'es and efforts have long been enlisted in behalf of 


This is one source of my interest in the work of Ru- 
ral Improvement, now so widely diffused. We cannot 
afford to allow any of these old towns to die out. Many 
of them have a noble history, and if we of the present 
generation do our duty, they are to havea grand future. 
A most encouraging history would be that fitly record- 
ing the achievements of those who have gone out from 
these rural districts, which are thus continually enrich- 
ing the great centers of population and wealth. 


We would not detract from the proper function of 
town authorities, nor lessen the dignity and responsi- 
bility of the office of School Visitor. Indeed, this act is 
called for by some of our ablest and most experienced 
School Visitors. 

The supervision of schools stands on a different basis 
from that of the examination of teachers. From our 
early history, as in all civilized nations, the lawyer, 
physician, and clergyman have each been licensed or 
admitted to the profession by some State or provincial 
examiners authorized to perform this special duty. The 
privilege of admitting candidates to these professions 
has not been held as a town right. In order to elevate 
their calling, and, in some measure, raise it to the dig- 
nity of a profession, our most eminent and successful 
teachers and School Visitors ask that those who desire 
to make teaching a business worthy of their highest 
ambition, may have a similar recognition from a com- 
petent board, whose license, like that of the lawyer’s, 
may be good in any town of the State. 


THE SHIPWRECK, 
BY JOSHUA KENDALL, 


The cheerless coast of Greenland, many a mile 
Stretches along,—snow-drifts in dreary file, 
Fields white with crops that endless winters pile 
On rugged slopes, in valleys deep, 
Where frost and snow together keep 
Eternal guard; no flowers peep 
Above the sod; the violet never raises 
Its pretty head beside the blushing daisies. 


Over the beetling cliffs that line that sea, 
Huge blocks of ice, pushed on resistlessly, 
Look down with horror, shrink, and back would flee; 
But pushed still further o’er the ledge, 
The ice-field, split upon that edge, 
As though by sudden thrust of wedge, 
With ringing scream swift downward madly diveth, 
Through ocean’s shattered frozen surface driveth. 


This craft, thus launched upon the northern main, 
With hull compact of ice of finest grain, 
The ocean-currents tries to stem in vain; 
Against the wind and tide they bear 
Iton. Three pinnacles in air 
Of violet hue or ruddy glare, 
Like flaming minarets shine, when morn first glimmers, 
Or ’gainst their peaks the Borealis shimmers. 


As ever southward on it slowly rides, 
Fiercely the sun at noon beats on its sides, 
And glistening water down its surface slides. 
Its flanks the white bears make their homes; 
Thither the wandering sea-bird roams, 
And round its base the ocean foams. 
Within its gorgeous caverns tinct with azure, 
The light elves nightly dance a stately measure. 


What ship is this with iron cased around, 

That o’er the waters swifter scuds than hound, 

Coursing the deer, over the plain doth bound ? 
Fair youths and maidens pace its deck, 
The skies ’bove which no cloudlets fleck ; 
Ahead there gleams one brilliant speck, 

As, after sun-set, darkness ’gins to cover 

The sea, where chilly mists already hover. 


To braid its ropes tough wire they erst had brought, 

Its massive beams of Swedish iron wrought, 

Its shape for speed of cunning draughtsman sought. 
Science and skill have there combined 
Inventions of the modern mind 
With safety, comfort, taste refined: 

The tireless engine drives it o’er the ocean, 

Instinct itself with force and thought and motion. 


How passing strange that on this lonely sea, 
Thus out in drear immensity, 
The iron ship and ship of ice should be 

Together drawn! Hurried and swift 

One hastens on, nor sees slow drift 

Through gloom and fogs that never lift, 
The otber, grand and calm, but, reeling, dashes 
Against its edge, that through its strong bow crashes. 


The sailors’ fate, who knows? When rose next morn, 
No steamer o’er the curling waves was borne; 
But, southward, glittering in the early dawn 
In changing hues of tender green, 
With softest tints of golden sheen, . 
‘ Three towering pinnacles were seen, 


the declining towns which most need help and encour- 
agement, 


Outvying shining tops of those loved mountains 
That Bunyan saw, where leap the crystal fountains. 


EDUCATIONAL LIFE OF THE LATE BER- 
NARD MALLON. 


When Bernard Mallon went to Texas, two Georgia 
friends united in preparing for this paper a short ac- 
count of him. They agreed to soften certain expres- 
sions because, as the writer said, “they would sound 
exaggerated, and really weaken the effect to those who 
do not know, as you and I do, that he wasa great man.” 
Since then, his unexpected death has flashed into vivid 
and sudden expression that wide-spread power over the 
hearts of others which made part of his greatness, and 
which had been so quietly exercised that its extent was 
not suspected. In the city of Atlanta, where his friends 
felt constrained to moderate the praise they knew to be 
true, his greatness is now generally acknowledged. 


It is a singular fact that Bernard Mallon, so eminent 
for his purity and refinement, was never in his youth 
associated with any kinswoman. He was born in Ire- 
land, in 1824, his mother dying at his birth; and at 
three years old he was brought to the State of New 
York. He very soon showed his natural fitness to 
teach ; for when he had obtained his early education in 
the public schools, he was sent, at sixteen years old, to 
Union Village Academy, and was soon employed in 
assisting his teacher with the English studies. At the 
age of 26, in 1850, he came to teach in Savannah, and 
from that time was completely identified with the State 
of Georgia. He was first a private teacher; then he 
was associated with Mr. Robert Mallard, at Chatham 
Academy ; and finally, in 1854, the Savannah Board of 
Education employed him to teach a school, which was 
the germ of the public-school system in that city. 
After a short time he resigned, to spend a year in Proy- 
idence, Rhode Island, for the purpose of pursuing an 
eclectic course of study in Brown University. Owing 
to the lack of early advantages, Mr. Mallon’s classical 
scholarship, though fully equal to the demands upon it, 
was never more than respectable. But in general cul- 
ture few teachers equaled him; and in addition to this, 
his native qualities of mind and heart combined to give 
him, in a very unusual degree, the breadth of thought, 
the freedom from narrowness and prejudice, which are 
the best results of a “liberal education.” He some- 
times had subordinates who knew more Latin than him- 
him, but no one who came in contact with both failed to 
see his easy and manifest general superiority. He was 
ona much higher plane. In professional knowledge, ac- 
quaintance with new ideas and methods of teaching, — 
all, in fine that is included in “ pedagogy,” he was far 
before his associates. 

After a year’s sojourn in Providence he returned, 
bringing his wife. It was a most congenial union. 
Only those who have seen his considerate and lover- 
like attentions to her, can faintly realize what his loss 
must be. 

Mr. Mallon soon became superintendent of schools in 
Savannah, and perfected the system; but the climate 
of the city was too debilitating for both him and Mrs. 
Mallon, and when Atlanta determined to establish a 
public school system, he was made its official head, 
The fine schools of Atlanta show the impress of his 
hand. He organized them, trained the teachers, and 
was always on the alert to import every improvement 
into his beloved work. The city of Atlanta grows with 
such wonderful rapidity, that at the beginning of every 
school year she is like the old woman “ who had so 
many children that she did not know what to do.” 
Her board of education are at their wits’ end to pro- 
vide accommodations, and they could not always fur- 
nish money fully to carry out Mr. Mallon’s plans; but 
so far as he had the power, these schools are equal to 
the best of the country. As compared with schools 
previously existing in Georgia, they are remarkable 
for the superior and successful training of the young 
people in the use of English, spoken and written. The 
attention given to finish of work and perfection of de- 


tail was so great that people who did not know, occasion- 
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ally jumped at the conclusion that Mr. Mallon per- 
mitted corresponding neglect of greater matters; 
but this was far from true. No man was less of a mar- 
He had wonderful administrative abil- 
ity. In nothing did he more conspicuously show that 
statesman-like quality than in requiring results, not 
methods, of his agents. But he could, and did, always 
tell them the best methods, though he never required 
any blind obedience. He was firm, but he was kind; 
he preserved the golden mean between conservatism 
and change; he was an accurate, methodical business- 
man; he was a gentleman of unblemished integrity ; 
in fine, he seemed a superintendent made to order. If 
among the many school-superintendents of the United 
States he has any superior in native fitness for the post, 
that must be a wonderful man. 


After remaining in Atlanta seven years, he was 
offered double the salary given there, as principal of the 
Nashville Normal School. Dr. Sears, the agent of 
the Peabody fund, shows his fitness for the great trust 
he has administered with so much fidelity and sagacity, 
by his selection of agents. In Georgia he early recog- 
nized the great worth of Dr. Gustavus Orr and of Ber- 
nard Mallon. But Mr. Mallon loved his work, and re- 
fused to go to Nashville. The next year he was again 
tempted with the same salary, as principal of the Sam 
Houston Normal School, in Texas. His love of Geor- 
gia would probably again have prevailed, but in 
the meantime there had arisen some personal opposi- 
tion to him in the Atlanta board of education. It is 
useless now to enter into the details of this painful bus- 
iness. It was, before he left, abundantly plain that 
the people of Atlanta sustained Mr. Mallon, by an over- 
whelming majority. But his opponents, elected on 
other issues, were in office, and disposed to hamper and 
annoy him The board of education, by its constitu- 
tion, is very slowly changed ; there was no remedy but 
the slow process of waiting,—or revolution. A petition 
was set on foot, which its framers, very properly, did 
not intend he should hear of; but an indiscreet friend 
told him of it, and he at once stopped the measure. 
He certainly could have fought it out with success ; had it 
not been a personal matter he doubtless would; but he 
was a man of peace, and he hated strife,—he feared the 
effect of a struggle on his beloved schools. Had he 
lived, he would have been recalled as head of the con- 
templated Georgia Normal College. But he was always 
a delicate man, and his weak system yielded to the cli- 
mate of Texas. 

When the news of his death reached Atlanta, there 
was a burst of grief, general and profound, which showed 
how deeply he was loved. His unselfish sympathy with 
others had won the hearts of all. It was remarkable 
that, when himself annoyed and harassed, he never 
talked of it, but entered with keen feeling into other 
people’s perplexities. So he was brought back in his 
coffin, and a vast assemblage followed him to his burial 
with great lamentation. The governor of Georgia, the 
mayor of Atlanta, Dr. Articus Haygood, president of 
the State Teachers’ Association, —all spoke eloquent 
words in his honor. It was raining when the people 
gathered, and multitudes could not go; but ten thousand 
were present, and there was a procession a mile long. 
And when the teachers of Atlanta who had had him 
brought home wanted to pay the funeral expenses, those 
who did the work refused to be paid for it, from the un- 
dertaker down. The most affecting thing was the tears 
of the children, by whom he was universally loved. 
Many touching incidents are told. When the news of 
his death first came, some little children in one of the 
grammar schools went, unprompted, to their teacher, 
with a little handful of dimes and half-dimes, and asked 
her to send them to Mrs. Mallon to help build a mon- 
ument to the deceased. The colored children, too, went 
erying to his grave. In one of their schools, when their 
teacher announced his death, there was a long pause of 
deep feeling, when a very black boy arose in a far-off 
corner, and said: “Teacher, was not Mr. Mallon, next 


to Mr. Lincoln, the greatest man that ever lived ?” 

The people of Atlanta are preparing to erect a mon- 
ument to him. The children, who are greatly inter- 
ested, are collecting the money. A strong desire is ex- 
pressed to have it placed in one of the most public parts 
of the city, but over his grave is probably the best place. 

The Browning Society of the Girls’ High School had 
a memorial occasion in his honor, and a young girl was 
selected to read Tennyson’s beautiful verses on the death 
of the Prince Consort. To those who knew Bernard 
Mallon, they seemed as if written for him : 


** We have lost him; he is gone; 
We know him now; all narrow jealousies 
Are silent; and we see him as he moved: 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise! 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly! 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but, through all this tract of years, 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April Atlantic Monthly is a red-letter number, con- 
taining three new chapters of Mr. Howell’s very striking story, 
“‘The Undiscovered Country,” aad the opening chapters of 
“The Stillwater Tragedy,” a serial story, by T. B. Aldrich. 
A large variety besides, of poems, essays, reviews, and the Con- 
tributors’ Club, make it an exceptionally good number. 

—The Xth chapter of Dr. Oswald’s ‘* Summer -land 
Sketches,’”’ which is the opening paper in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for April, describes the ruins of Uxmal, which attests the 
existence, at some former period, of a race of builders on this 
continent rivaling those of Nineveh in the grandeur of their 
designs and in amplitude of means. Specimen copies will be 
mailed to any address, on receipt of 20 cents by the publishers, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

— The April number of the Catholic World opens a new 
volume. Several improvements have been made, and the 
present number is full of strong and characteristic articles. 
The letter of approval from Cardinal McCloskey, printed as 
a frontispiece, shows that this magazine is held in the highest 
esteem by our Catholic brethren. 

— The Unitarian Review for March is, as usual, fresh and 
vigorous. The broad yet Christian platform that the Review 
occupies makes it most acceptable to many of our greatest the- 
ological scholars; its aim being to represent the best views of 
liberal Christianity, and to meet the demand of the highest 
Christian scholarship. 

— The American Art Review for March is especially rich in 
its illustrations. The etchings of ‘“‘ Negro Huts at Wilming- 
ton,” anda ‘“ Village Street in France,” and the engraving 
of ‘‘ Violante,’’ are particularly fine. The following subjects 
are specially treated upon in this number: “‘ The History of 
Wood Engraving in America,” by W. J. Linton; “ Painting 
and Sculpture in their Relation to Architecture,’’ by Prof. C, E. 
Morton; “‘ Tendencies of Art in America,’ by 8. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, American Water-Color Society, N. Y.; and ‘‘ The Art 


of Casting in Plaster among the Ancient Greeks and Romans.” 
From the foregoing it will be seen that The American Art Re- 
view is thoroughly cosmopolitan in character, and equal in 
quality to the best European publications of a similar nature. 
— ‘Estes & Lauriat, Boston, are the enterprising pub- 
ishers. 


COMPOSITION - WRITING.—CORRECTION. 


_ [Because of a disarrangement of the types, last week, we 
republish the concluding portion of Mrs. Lord’s article on 
“Composition Writing”:] 


Another pleasant recreation consists in writing a short 
story or incident, commencing to write, as usual, from left 
to right ; after completing one line, go back from right to 
left; viz.,— 

An old man found a rude boy upon one 
him desired he and apples, stealing trees his of 
to come down, but this request only made 
I then man, old the said well, well, laugh, boy the 
will fetch you down so he pulled up some 
so which him at threw and grass ef tufts 
amused the naughty boy that he roared 
neither if said, them man old the laughter, with 
words nor grass will do I will try what 
him pelted he so stones, in is there virtue | 
hearti 4 with stones, which soon made 
tree the from down hasten boy young the 
and beg the old man’s pardon. 

This exercise will cause some blunders, and a good deal of 
effort; but itis a good one. I hope I have suggested some new 
ideas, which may be of use in the school-room. I shall be 
glad to answer all requests for recreation as fast as it is pos- 


sible to do so. Mrs. H. B. B. Lorp. 


Every Teacher should send for Tux New 


Premium List for Subscribers ; free. Address the Publisher. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be direc 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuImBy, Hanover, N. H. ae 


SQUARE AND CUBE ROOT. 


‘*What is the best method of explaining 
root to a class that has never studied them ? 
nation, illustrating with an example.”’ 

The volume of a rectangular parallelopipedon is equal to the 
product of its length, breadth, and thickness. Any three being 
given, the fourth may be found, Thus, volume divided by the 
product of two dimensions gives wanting-dimension. Addi- 
tions may be made to three sides of a cube in such a way as to 
result in a large cube. Use blocks to illustrate the above. 
Then, if your class can work decimals easily, they are ready 
for the beautiful problem of finding the square root of a 
number. 

Do not Bop off. Prove by experiment that tens is the 
highest order of the root of a number whose highest order is 
hundreds of thousands, tens of thousands, or thousands; 
units is the highest order of the root of a number whose high- 
est order is hundreds, tens, or units; tenths is the highest 
order of the root of a number whose highest order is tenths, 
hundredths, or thousandths, ete. 

Required the cube-root of 39475.87. The edge of a cube 
whose volume is 39475.87 corresponds to the cube-root of 
39475.87. Beginning with a small cube, additions, the vol- 
umes of which are known, may be made until the cube con- 
tains 39475.87. Then, knowing the edge of the original 
cube and the thickness of the additions, we may find the edge 
of the final cube. But what cube shall we begin with, and 
how thick shall be the additions? This is a matter of no con- 
sequence as far as principle is concerned; for the problem may 
be solved by starting out with any cube, and making the ad- 
ditions of any thickness not producing a cube greater than 
39475.87. But for convenience we begin with the largest cube 
whose edge is expressed by aJnumber having only one signifi- 
cant figure. This figure will occupy tens’ place. Take ad- 
vantage of the fact that ciphers in the right of a number pro- 
duce three times as many ciphers in the right of its cube. 
The operation may be as follows: 

39475.87(0 


000 
Or, if the given number has no integral part, the following 
plan is convenient: 


uare and cube- 
ive free expla- 


First step, -00000083(.00 
-000000 
Second step, -00000083 (.009 
-000000729 


In the former case inspection furnishes the fact that 3 is the 
figure sought, 27000 the required cube, and 30 its edge. 
39475.87 — 27000 = volume to be added to the original cube 
(27000). I think it is best for beginners to make additions in 
seven pieces. Of the three flat pieces two dimensions are 
known, and their product is 2700. This may be used as if it 
were the product of two dimensions of the whole addition; 
because the remaining four pieces are comparatively small. 

39475.87 ( 


27000. 
30 X 30X 3=— 2700) 12475.87(4 .04 
2700 X 4=— 10800 34.04 
4xX4x30x3= 1440 
4X4xX4= 64 12804. 
34 34° X 8 = 3468) 171.87(.04 
3468 X .04 = 138.72 
84x .04X .1682 
04 X .04 .04 = .000064 138.883264 

32.986736 


Dividing 12475.87, the proposed volume of the addition, by 
2700, the approximate product of two of its dimensions, and 
making use of only one significant figure, we have 4 for the 
wanting dimension (thickness). The volume of the whole ad- 
dition may now be found, 

2700 X 4= volume of 3 princigat parts, 10800} 
4x 4X 30 X volume of 3longcorners, 1440 
4xX4x4= volume of corner cube, 64 
Volume of whole addition = 12304 
12475.87 — 12304 = 171.87, the volume of additions still to be 
made. Obtain one significantffigure as before, taking care to 
note its order. 
Boonton, N. J., 1880. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE THEOREM UPON WHICH THE OR- 
DINARY RULE FoR G, C. D. 18 BASzEp.—The greatest common 
factor of two quantities is also the greatest common factor of 
the less and the remainder, after dividing the greater by the less. 
Let A=the greater, and B = the less. Let d= their 
greatest common factor. Then A —d=gq, and A= dg (1). 
Also, B +d = q—p, and B = dq — dp (2). Dividing (1) by 
(2), A+ B=dq + (dq—dp) — 1, and aremainder dp. This 
remainder dp is a multiple of d; hence the theorem. 

Lenox, Mass. HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


E, D. BRINKERHOFF. 


PROBLEMS, 


PROBLEM 141.—A wagon whose forewheels are five feet 
apart, and whose axles are six feet from each other, is driven 
around a race-course one mile in circumference, the outer 
forewheel going just a mile. How far does the outer hind- 
wheel go ? E. W. W. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN TYPHOID FEVER. 

I have been greatly benefited myself, as also have others, 
from using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have used it to 
the exclusion of all other remedies, in hoid fever, with 

gratifying results to myself, and with thanks from my 


wey 
patients for so agreeable a remedy. 
St. Charles, Minn. wd R. J, KELLAM, M.D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not responsible for opinions in THz JOURNAL except as 
(The editorial columns, or over his signature. He caanot 
mise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
-- ndents should aim at brevity; ‘the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


THE CHEAP JACK-KNIFE. — A FABLE. - 


A frugal farmer had a son inclined to unthrifty habits, and 
not counted overbright. One day he saw the boy, Pliny, pos- 
sessed of a very costly jack-knife. The old gentleman solemnly 
called the boy and reproached him with spending too much 
money for a knife, when this conversation followed: 


Frugal Farmer.—How much money did you pay for that 
knife, Pliny ? 

Pliny.—Two dollars and fifty cents. 

F. F.—(With great dignity, taking a cheap knife from his 

ket.) What do you think I paid for that knife ? 

P.—I don’t know, sir. 

F. F.—(With triumphant emphasis.) Twenty-five cents. 

P.—(Very promptly.) You paid too much! 

Hee fabula docet. That cheapness is not always economy. 


Mr. Editor :—This second fable from Ninevah seems also to 
apply to schools. I mistrust that the public school system of 
that city was under the fire of criticism before ruin befell it. 
It was probably the fault of the school system that led to the 
fall. Whether the price is high or low, depends upon the qual- 
ity of the article bought. It will not necessarily be more 
economical to reduce teachers’ salaries every year. One hun- 
dred dollars paid for value received is better than seventy-five 
dollars paid for the value of fifty. A. P. M. 


THE JULIAN PERIOD. 


From the multiplication of the Solar Cycle of 28 years into 
the Lune Cycle of 19 years, and the Roman Indiction of 15 
years sums up the Julian Period of 7,980 years, which had its 
beginning 7¢ 4 years before Strauchius, the German theologist’s 
supposed year of creation (for no later could these three cycles 
begin together), it includes all other Cycles, Periods, and Eras. 


There is but one year in the whole Period that has the same 
number for the three cycles of which it is made up; and there- 
fore if historians had remarked in their writings the cycles of 
each year, there would be no dispute about the time of any 
action recorded by them. 

The vulgar Era of Christ’s birth was never settled till the 
year 527, when Dyonysious Exiguus, a Roman abbot, fixed it 
at the end of the 4,713th year of the Julian Period (which was 
four years too late.) Therefore, if tothe current year of Christ 
we add 4,713, the sum will be found to be the year of the Ju- 
lian Period, so the year 1880 will be found to be the 6,593d year 
of that Period. Or, to find the year of the Julian Period an- 
swering to any given year before the first year of Christ, sub- 
tract the number of that given year from 4714, as that year 
was the first year of his age, and the remainder will be the 
year of the Julian Period. 

In the above 4,714th year of the Julian Period, the cycle of 
the Sun was 10, and the cycle of the Moon 2, and Roman In- 
diction 4, 

The Solar Cycle has run through 168 courses, the Lunar 
through 248, and the Indiction 314. And since the birth of 
Christ, the Solar Cycle has run through 67 cycles, and is in 
the 13th year of the 68th; the Lunar Cycle through 99 cycles, 
ending the year 1880, the first year of the 100th cycle begin- 
ningin 1881. The Indiction has run through 104, and is now 
in the 8th year of the 105th cycle. 

The Cycle of the Sun is a revolution of 28 years, in which 
time the days of the month return again to the same days of 
the week; the Sun’s place to the same signs and degrees of 
the ecliptic on the same months and days, so as not to differ 
one degree in one hundred years; and the leap-years begin 
the same course over again with respect to the days of the 
week on which the days of the month fall. 

The Cycle of the Moon is a revolution of 19 years, in which 
time the conjunctions, oppositions, and other aspects of the 
Moon, are within an hour-and-a-half of being the same as they 
Were on the same days of the month 19 years before. 

The Indiction is a revolution of 15 years, established by Con- 
stantine, A.D, 312, indicating payments made by the Romans 
to the republic, 

The year of our Saviour’s birth, according to the Dionysian 
Era, was the 9th year of the Solar Cycle, the first year of the 
Lunar Cyele, and the 812th after his birth was the first year 
of the Roman Indiction. Therefore, to find the year of the 


Solar Cycle, add 9 to any-given year of Christ, and divide the |??”” 


Sum by 28; the quotient is the number of Cycles elapsed since 
a birth, aud the remainder is the Cycle for the given year; if 
remains the Cycle is 28. To find the Lunar Cycle, add 
\o the given year of Christ, and divide the sum by 19; the 
an is the number of Cycles elapsed, and the remainder is 
= ie: for the given year; if nothing remains, the Cycle is 
Ch 0 find the Indiction, subtract 312 from the given year of 
rist, and divide the remainder by 15, and what remaiis after 


this division is the Indiction for the given year; if nothing re- 


the division, the Indiction is 15. 


The Julian Period* is a certain measure of time, but its cer- 
tainty depends upon a reckoning backward, in the same man- 
ner as that of the Era before Christ. 

But for the numbers of the three Cycles of the present year, 
it has a real and fixed foundation for an upward reckoning, 
and so for any other year or years to come. 

In 1,387 years, which will be 3,267 years after Christ, the 
great Julian Period comes to an end; the Solar Cycle having 
run through 285 Cycles, and the Lunar through 420, and the 
Roman Indiction, 532 Cycles. 


Chronological Cycles for the Chronological Cycles for the 
year 1880, year 3268. 
Solar i 13, Solar Cycle, 1, 
Lunar Cycle, 19, Lunar Cycle, 1, 


Roman Indiction, 8, Roman Indiction, 1, 
Julian Period, 6,593. Julian Period, 0. 


Julian Period, 6,593 + 1,387 = 7,980. 
Dionysian Era, 4,713 + 3,267 = 7,980. 
Cambridge, March, 1880. ALBERT LiTCH. 


* We owe the revival of the Julian Period to Joseph Scaileger, who re- 
ceived it from the Greeks of Constantinople. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE’S NEXT MEETING. 


As the American Institute meets at Saratoga, in the eastern 
part of our State, July 7, and the National Association at 
Chautauqua, in the western part, July 13, we have called the 
New York Association to meet at Canandaigua, about mid- 
way between them, July 20, 21, and 22. Eastern teachers re- 
turning from Chautauqua can take Canandaigua on their 
route. 

I think the New-England teachers have done wisely to meet 
in the Empire State. Their horizon will be enlarged, and 
drinking the generous waters of Saratoga may give them a 
measure of self-confidence, and cure them of that modest es- 
timate of their own worth which has always been a serious 
affliction to them. We welcome the Institute to New York, 
and we most cordially invite its members to attend our Asso- 


ciation, two weeks later. J. JOHONNOT, 
Pres’t N, ¥. State Teachers’ Association. 


Ithaca, N. Y., March, 1880. 


ECLIPSES. 


{This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


LITERARY ENIGMA, 36 LETTERS. 


29, 34, 20, 19, 21, 26, the author of the quotation. 

2, 26, 8, 28, 32, 3, 29, a pious priest and poet who lived 
in the early part of the 17th century. 

10, 11, 12, 21, 20, 34, 2, 13, a cavalier-poet of the 17th 
century. 

6, 13, 24; 29, 11, 11, 22, a grotesque writer who performed 
the duties of jester at the court of Henry VIII, 

14, 8, 26, 2, 10, 25, 35, a Scottish writer well known to 
Quakers. 

17, 13, 19, 7, 32, 34, 27,°a sententious writer born in 1610. 

10, 15, 2, 18, 19, 10, 30, 4, 28, a character in Timon of 
Athens. 

9, 35, 33, 8, 19, 31, a character in Romeo and Juliet. 

4, 28, 36, 32, 13, 26, he from whom the dates in the mar- 
gin of the authorized version of the Bible are taken. 

23, 3, 16, 16, 32, 138, 29, author of-the celebrated Historia 
Major, from the time of the Norman Conquest until 1259. 

26, 3, 10, 13, 1, 5, 6, an English historian born in 1552. 

H. E. G. 


ENIGMATIC RIVERS. 


1. A famous Confederate commander, and to be elevated. 
2."A narrow valley, and informed. 
8. To consider, and to be in motion. 
4, The surname of a famous singer, and a large body of 
water. 
5. To tack to, and a personal pronoun in the objective case. 
6. Painful, and a foreign measure of length. 
7. A common conjunction, rough bark, a tooth, and a very 
useful machine. 
8. A sanctuary, and to be indisposed. - a. 
9. Mineral, a tavern, a tree, and an interjection of wonder. 
10. To see, to gather up, and an index. 
11. A sweet be a line of light, a number of adult males, 
and a part of the foot. 
12. To shriek, to bellow, and a Great Britain measure of 
weight. E. F. BLewirt. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
A oxf lessep, tbu stocun shen ni shi ommtnond 4 ae 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 11. 


GEOMETRICAL En1gMA. — In any parrallelogram, the oppo- 
site sides are equal each to each. 


Worp Puzz_xe.—Blacking. 


— We are in receipt of answers to the Educational Enigma 
of March 4, from the following contributors : A. R. Davison, 
Albany, N. Y.; A. E. —— East Dedham, Mass.; R. A. 
Pollard, Ludlow, Vt.; Oliver P. Steves, J.; J. B. 


Florence, Somerville, Mass.; H. C. Muckley, Youngstown, 


Ohio. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 40. The line from Shelley is very obscure, and may not 
repay the labor of study: 

(1) Where it was the only one asking sunshine, it could 
give itself wholly to the sun, 

(2) Where no one asked it for labor in making fruit or flower, 
it could give itself wholly to the sun. 

Neither of these meanings satisfies me, but I see nothing 
better. * 


No. 34. In “‘ How do you do ?” the first dois an auxiliary, 
assisting to form the interrogative form of the verb. Orig- 
inally the first do was the principal verb, and the second an in- 
finitive depending on it. Jf is always and invariably a con- 
junction,—never part of the verb. In most of our grammars 
it is given in the paradigms as the sign of the subjunctive mood, 
but other conjunctions (as although) may fulfill the same office, 
and, on the other hand, a verb introduced by #f is not neces- 
sarily in the subjunctive. This mood has only two tenses 
(present and imperfect), and is unfortunately fast disappearing 
from use. If I be is in the subjunctive mood, while if J am 
is indicative. K. 
No. 43. The “ Bird of Paradise” is probably meant here. 
Ancient naturalists describe this bird as being destitute of 
feet; ever in the air, wafted in the bright sunbeams without 
the mechanism of wings, etc., like houris or spirits of Paradise. 
Their plumage is of such character as to assist them much in 


flying; hence, in floating through the air, the beauty of the 
wing is more easily observed, etc. Instability seems to be one 
thought, or wandering. 

No. 44. ‘What is gained by repeating the rules of syntax 
in connection with parsing ?’”’ 

Ans.—But little is gained in the majority of instances, as 
you will find very frequently that, after a number of repetitions, 
the idea is dropped and the language becomes mere trash. 

No. 45. (1) Are teachers and others held by contracts made 
with subscription-book agents? (2) Are they obliged to take a 
whole series when they become dissatisfied, or wish to discon- 


tinue for any reason? (3) Can subseribers sell their subscrip- 
tions to others ? 


Ans.— (1) Subscribers are legally held to contracts made 
with book-agents; and (2) are obligated to take the full series 
of a publieation unless the contract specially limits the sale to 
‘a portion of a serial. (3) We have never heard of but one 
case where a party refused to allow the transfer of the work to 
a third party. We see no reason why the contracting party 
should object to such a sale, if the party contracted with se- 
cures a substitute to whom the goods may be delivered, and 
from whom the money may be received. Great hardship might 


sometimes be occasioned unless this plan could be carried out, 
and the agent could compel the original purchaser to take the 
goods. In all cases persons should be certain of their ability 
to purchase, and secondly, the terms of the contract should 
be clearly understood. 


— In “ Exercises in Grammar’’ (JOURNAL of Feb. 26th), 
‘ But what’ in the seventh, should be but that, and as in the 


tenth, should be that. As to the rest, even if the most rigid 
use of the mood is insisted on, such a context can be readily 
conceived as to make the language correct. 


VARIETIES. . 


—A man, stopping his paper, wrote to the publisher: ‘I 
think men ottent to spend their munny for payper, my dad 
didant, and everybody sed he was the intelligentes man in the 
country, and he had the smartest family of boys that ever dug 
taters.”’ 

— A woman has just been placed in an important educa- 
tional position in France. It is Mile. Juliette Dodu, who has 
been appointed, by M. Jules Ferry, delegate-general for the in- 
spection of the schools established for the reception of little 
children under six yearsof age. Mlle. Dodu last year received 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor, for spendid conduct during 
the war. 

— General Cunynghame, in his work entitled My Command 
in South Africa, relates the following anecdote: ‘‘ Two Kaflirs 
were talking together about the grandeur of the Queen of 
Great Britain, and one of them said to the other, who had 
been quite eloquent thereon: ‘ Why, friend, we are all aware 
of the graudeur of her majesty; not only is she the Queen of 
the Oeean, but her son is the Prince of Whales, Unconi Yea- 
manina.’”’ 

— The following is a copy of a letter actually received by a 
New England publisher from a western correspondent, minus 
date and signature: 

**T have a few chois and moral storyes of my one writeing 
which I should like to furnish for your paper the reason why 
I rite you is because I am an old Vermonter my self and used 
to read your paper Mr. Editors my writeings are first class my 
faverite sketch is entitled little Bertha this story is in several 
chapters and would be a splendid story to commence with your 
aper for 1880 remember my Friends that the pen is the onl 
mplement in which I can gain a livelyhood and there fore if 


could gain a little assistance from your paper I will asure you 
that I will furnish your many readers with | a variety of inter- 
reading. 
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THE WEEK. 
(Turspay, Marcu 16, To Turspay, Marcu 23.) 


— In the House a report has been presented against Chinese 
immigration; also another interoceanic-canal resolution; the 
Deficiency bill passed after an exciting debate over the “‘ rider’”’ 
relating to marshals; a printing appropriation was also passed. 


_— The United States Circuit Court at San Francisco, 
in the case involving the validity of the law recently en- 
acted, forbidding the employment of Chinese by corporations, 
decided the law unconstitutional. The Sand Lot Communist 
leaders are still defiant, and more trouble is feared. 

'— The telegraph war between the great rival companies 
waxes fierce and strong. 

— Belgium.—An appeal is made by the managers of the In- 
ternational Exhibition at Brussels to American producers and 
manufacturers, to send their exhibits on in time for the open- 
ing on the Ist of next May. Belgium proposes to make its 
semi-centennial cover a wide ground of exhibit of the world’s 
progress in its lifetime. There are to be congresses held of 
every imaginable grade of savants, — congresses of political 
economists, congresses commercial, silvicultural, temperance, 
literary, and for the consideration of hygiene, medicine, and 
the adulteration of food. 

— France. — A vote of confidence in the Government was 
passed by the French Assembly. The principal Jesuits are 
preparing to leave France. 

— Germany.—It is proposed in the German Reichstag to ex- 
tend the Socialist laws only to 1884. It is now announced 
that Prince William of Prussia will soon be betrothed to 
Princess Augusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg. 

— Italy. — Italy’s foreign policy was emphatically indorsed 
on Saturday, the chamber of deputies passing a vote of confi- 
dence in the ministry by 127 majority. 

— Russia.—Gen. Melikoff has made several military changes 
in Russia. The Government is considering how to yield with 
dignity. 

— South America.—Montevideo advices state that the entire 
Uruguayan ministry has resigned. 

— Spain.—Gonzales, who attempted the life of the King of 
Spain, has been sentenced to death. 


Tue memoir of Charles Hammond, the veteran teacher 
of Monson (Mass.) Academy, prepared by Elbridge 
Smith, of the Dorchester High School, ig issued in 
Barnard’s Educational Quarterly, for March, accom- 
panied with a fine steel portrait. 


Tue twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at East Som- 
erville, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10, 
1880. Addresses and papers will be given by Secretary 
Dickinson, Rev. E. A. Winship, B. F. Tweed, E. Bentley 
Young, Mrs. N. L. Knox, Thomas W. Higginson, Su- 
perintendent Parker of Quincy, Rev. A. D. Mayo, and 
John D. Philbrick, LL.D. 


Hon. O. N. Howtineswortnu, Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the State of Texas, has been in 
New England for some days. He has visited Harvard 


2 and Wellesley Colleges, the schools of Boston and 


Quincy, and gave an address at Wesleyan Hall, Boston, 
March 20, before the Pedagogical Association, giving 
“The History of Public Education in Texas, and the 
Material Resources of the State.” General Armstrong, 
principal of the Hampton (Virginia) Normal Institute, 
was the guest of one of the commercial clubs of Boston 
on Saturday last. 


Tue year 1880 will be the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the modern kingdom of Bel- 
gium, and the authorities of that country propose 
to celebrate the auspicious event in a becoming 
and patriotic manner. There will be splendid fétes, 
exhibitions, a congress, etc.; and the position and 
progress of popular education will not be lost sight 
of in the rejoicings. The general council of the Ligue 
del ’Enseignement has addressed an appeal to all per- 
sons known by their literary labors, to whatever na- 
tionality they belong, to urge them to form an Inter- 
national Committee of Arrangements; and the Belgium 
legislature has made a liberal appropriation of money in 
behalf of this patriotic celebration. 


THE proposition of Secretary Northrop to institute a 
State board of examiners of common-school teachers, ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education, who may rec- 
ommend candidates for positions, appears to be a griev- 
ance to certain alarmists in the Connecticut legislature. 
The old war-cry of “concentration” is raised, and the 
little magnates of the country school-districts are sum- 
moned to put on their armor and resist this dire plot of 
our amiable friend Northrop to play the educational em- 
peror. The good people of Connecticut should know 
that this is the most sensible proposition to raise 
the qualifications of common-school teachers, already in 
operation in New York and Ohio, and bound to become 
the practice in every State that desires skilled labor in 
the school-room. All experience proves that local school 
committees can not be relied on to subject their own 
“ sisters, cousins, and aunts” to a vigorous examination 
for the office of schoolmistress. 

The fact may be a very sad one, and destructive to 
certain beautiful theories of the infallibility of local 
self-government. But human nature in Connecticut 
does not differ from human nature in general; and, 
while the examination of the country schoolmistress is 
left exclusively to the local committee, the people will 
suffer. Secretary Northrop, like a sensible man, pro- 
poses that a State Board of impartial examiners may 
give certificates of competency which will, themselves, 
be a great assistance to committee-men in electing 
teachers, and gradually raise the tone of the profession. 
We need such an arrangement in Massachusetts, also, 
and the time will come when all the New-England Leg- 
islatures will pass a bill to that effect, spite of the ap- 
prehensions of educational maiden aunts in and out of 
the State House. 


THE most gratifying intelligence reaches us from the 
State of Virginia in regard to the progress of education. 
The Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is well calculated to revive the spirits 
of those who are engaged in the work in this ancient 


Commonwealth. We hope to find space soon in ‘Tur 


JournAL for a more extended and detailed review of 
the noble work performed by Supt. W. H. Ruffner and 
his co-laborers, during the past year. At Richmond the 
schools are under the wise direction of J. H. Peay, Jr., 
and the report for 1879 shows commendable progress 
and success, as well as an economical conduct, for the 
past year. The average monthly enrollment has been 
5,300, and the cost per capita, $12.34. Increased ac- 
commodations are much needed. The superintendent 
says, “ We need at least two more buildings, with a ca- 
pacity of five hundred seats each, one in the eastern 
and the other in the western portion of the city.” Rich- 
mond College continues to exhibit her usual vigor. The 
High and Colored Normal School is also prosperous. 
Mr. R. M. Manly continued his connection with the 
school to the close of the last session. At Petersburg 
we learn from the Tenth Annual Report of the School 
Board and Superintendent, — Richard E. Hardaway, 
—that the teachers of that city are working with 
faithfulness, zeal, and efficiency to maintain the high 
standard of the public schools. The “ University 
School,” located at Petersburg, was founded in 1865, 
and is under the management of W. Gordon McCabe, 
who is an able and enthusiastic teacher, and one of the 
rising men of the profession in the State. This school 
makes thorough preparation of its students for the 
University of Virginia and other institutions of high 
grade, and for the practical business of life. It is a 
cheering indication, when men of all ranks in life unite 
to secure not only the best elementary education for the 
children of a State, but at the same time foster and 
maintain their higher institutions of learning. 


A LATE number of the Cincinnati Gazette contains 
an interesting report of an interview with State Supt. 
Smart, of Indiana, concerning the public-school system 
of that Commonwealth. No Western State has come 
to the front in finer style, within the past twenty years, 
than Indiana, and her common-school system has gotten 
itself well set up on a sturdy pair of legs. Like all the 
new Western States, it has started out on its new career 
with the prodigious advantage of a great school fund de- 
rived from the income of public lands originally do- 
nated by the General Government. Its system of pop- 
ular education is complete, embracing State normal, 
university, and agricultural institutions, with a provis- 
ion for secondary-school instruction. Secretary Smart 
is right in declaring the system more complete than 
that of New England, and exults, with justice, over the 
prodigious advance of the Indiana people in their ap- 
preciation of public education. In common, however, 
with many of our enthusiastic Western friends, he un- 
derrates Massachusetts and the East. The facts are 
that, outside certain worn-out agricultural districts of 
New England, whose population has been depleted to 
make the West what it is, no part of the country is 
more active and progressive in school matters than the 
people down-East. It should be remembered that all 
but two hundred thousand dollars of the vast sum raised 
every year for public education in Massachusetts is 
a direct local tax, and that numbers of little hill-towns 
assess themselves at the rate of five to seven mills upon 
the dollar for school purposes alone; that 91 per cent. 
of the population of Massachusetts enjoy the benefit of 
good high schools; that 37° per cent. of the common- 
school teachers are normal graduates; and that, spite 
of a constant inpouring of operative population from 
Europe and the Canadas, no State educates so large a 
proportion of her children in public schools, or on the 
whole, treats her school-teachers so well. 

It is acommon Western delusion that the East is 
an old, conservative, decaying realm, and there are 
patches of antiquity among her hills and valleys that 
suggest such a conclusion. But it is not best to take 
large stock in such opinions concerning down-East. 
The pamphlet of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., has 
been very widely circulated out of New England, and is 


misleading its readers woefully in respect to the con- 
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dition of public schools outside of the town of Quincy. 
There are plenty of poor schools and wooden teachers in 
New England, even in her centers of culture and wealth. 
Now and then we get up a vigorous washing-day, and 
all go off into an explosion of wrath over our pile of 
soiled linen. But if our Western friends will come 
round on Sunday and see us in our clean clothes, after 
ironing-day, they will confess that even Indiana and 
Minnesota will probably be obliged to put in a good 
deal of vigorous work if they propose to come out ahead 
of the new Bay State. Still, it does us good to hear 
the boys cheering and the girls singing as they swing 
their bonnets beyond the Alleghanies. Keep up the 
shout, dear brothers and sisters; only remember that 
down East we have an old-fashioned habit of doing less 
« yelling ” with the lungs and more shouting with the 


hands. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AT 
WASHINGTON. 


This department assumes no authority to do any- 
thing but collect intelligence on a topic vital to every 
American State, and put it in fit shape to be used in 
every little school district in America. Yet this bu- 
reau is assailed as a sort of incipient conspiracy against 
the rights of somebody, or an infringement of the glo- 
rious American prerogative of rearing up armies of ig- 
norant voters to subjugate national liberty and virtue 
itself. ‘This bureau has always been a mystery toa mi- 
nority in Congress. Its friends, though faithful, have 
been few, and have wrought through hindrances innu- 
merable. And, even now, though better known and less 
grudgingly supported than formerly, it is still the re- 
proach of the government, from its inability to do the 
mighty work always at hand. 

It seems incredible that, with no real library of peda- 
gogics in America, the Congress of the United States 
should dole out the yearly pittance of a thousand dol- 
lars to Mr. Eaton to build up this end of his bureau. 
As it is, the collection of home and European educa- 
tional material is growing much faster than the capac- 
ity for its fit exhibition, or the means of putting such 
valuable matter in shape for the use of the people. A 
walk through these chambers, literally crammed with 
treasures of information for the use of American school- 
men, fills one with amazement that the government 
does not at once establish a library and museum of edu- 
cation worthy the nation. No government building is 
now so imperatively needed at Washington as one 
where the educational processes of all civilized lands 
could be exhibited, and the arrangement of school- 
houses, valuable improvements in school-furniture, spec- 
imens of the best school-books and apparatus, and a 
complete collection of the standard educational litera- 
ture of all countries be properly arranged. Especially 
to our Southern and new Western States and territo- 
ties, just waking up to the vast importance of the train- 
ing of the people, would such an exhibit be invaluable. 
fn connection with a good system of schools in Wash- 
ington, where the best work could be seen in actual 
operation, such a building would become of itself a 
great national common-school university. The one thing 
no man cam do is to go to an ignorant community and 
tell the people how a good school can be kept. Thou- 
sands of neighborhoods, even in our old States, are too 
harrow, jealous, and quarrelsome to tolerate a fit school 
for their children, But could half-a-dozen good men 
and women, from any town in America, spend a day in 
such a museum of education at Washington, supple- 
menting the visit by another day in the white and col- 
ored schools of that city, they could not sleep o’ nights 
- they had brought to pass something of value at 
ome, 

_ About all that the Bureau of Education has become 
'8 the work of its faithful commissioner, John Eaton. 
A thorough schoolmaster, born in New Hampshire, 
Seasoned in Ohio, one of the earliest superintend- 


ents to push the new education, tried by years 
of practical school-work among the freedmen in 
the Southwest, he is almost ubiquitous in all parts 
of the country, and most eminently the right man 
in the right place. That he has been able to accom- 
plish so much, under such disadvantages, is one more 
proof of the power of one man truly consecrated to the 
service of mankind in any sphere of human effort. 

It looks now as if our Southern friends in Congress 
were beginning to realize that the education of South- 
ern children into the highest intelligence and efficiency 
of these new times, is the highway to Southern prosper- 
ity. Certainly the best people of this region are coming 
up to such a conclusion, and their servants in the na- 
tional capital will best represent the South of to-morrow 
by identifying themselves with the measures now be- 
fore Congress for the relief of the ignorance that afflicts 
their States. It would be a refreshing spectacle, while 
Northern editors are snarling at John Eaton, and 
Northern representatives and senators are “ sitting 
down” on appropriations for the Washington schools, 
where their own children are being taught, if a group 
of the young public men of the South should come to 
the front and seize the reins of this great national move- 
ment! There is mighty need of prophetic statesman- 
ship under the statue of liberty that crowns the big 
dome at the Capitol; and the young statesman who is 
honorably ambitious for a place in American history, 
will do well to leave his reputation enshrined in the 
hearts of the children of these eighteen great common- 
wealths whose future is hidden in the school-houses, 
the churches, and the homes of the southern section of 
the Republic. 


DRIFT. 


— Gail Hamilton displays her rare perception of public af- 
fairs and public men by referring to the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, Secretary Dickinson, and Agents Hubbard and 
Walton, as ‘‘ educational tramps,’’ who “‘ take away from every 
country child two months of schooling,’’ which he would 
otherwise have. If Gail would actually visit one of the insti- 
tutes in Berkshire County, presided over by our “‘ tramping”’ 
secretary and his “‘loafing’’ agents, she would behold the best 
people in a Massachusetts township sitting out the sessions 
with the teachers, and the biggest old-fashioned meeting-house 
in the region crammed with an audience gathered from half-a- 
dozen towns, to listen to the lectures. If this is an ‘‘imposi- 
tion,’’ it is one to which the sovereign people submit with mar- 
velous alacrity. It seems to be necessary, now and then, ina 
republican government, that some brilliant person should be 
called by Providence to give utterence, in the most outré and 
defiant shape to all that can be said against modern institutions 
and modern times. Such a burden is evidently laid upon the 
soul of Miss Gail Hamilton, who, after the printing of her last 
book, is liable any morning to wake up and find herself the 

rovidential common scold of the American common school. 
The common school system has a tough hide, and will, doubt- 
less, be helped, even by such a blister as this ridiculous book. 
But it’s very bad for Gail. 

— Twelve hundred of the best women of Cincinnati have 
sent a petition to the Legislature of Ohio, imploring relief from 
the demoralizing influence of ward politics in the public school 
board of that city. Unless the best people, the leading press, 
and the results of recent investigations in the Queen City are 
wholly at fault, the Board of Education contains more than 
the ordinary allowance of soot, even for a Cincinnati chimney, 
and very badly needs burning out. One of the regular amuse- 
ments of Cincinnati children is touching off a foul chimney 
with a lighted newspaper, and running out into the street to 
see it flame at the top. Dr. William Davis, of the Board of 
Education, seems, just now, to be busy in renewing his child- 
hood by touching off the accumulated jobbery and log-rolling 
in that department of the city government. Several bills are 
already before the Legislature, all looking toward a system of 


electing members of the Board on general ticket, as in New 
York and Boston. The friends of the public schools in Cin- 
cinnati will make a prodigious mistake if they permit a disa- 

ment on details to defeat a measure so vital to the public 


terest. 

— There is a fashion in all things, and the fashion just now, 
in New England, is to go into fits over the bad ventilation of 
the public school-houses. It is true that, during the past dozen 
years, there has been a prodigious improvement in the archi- 
tecture of these temples of science. Formerly, comfort was 
sacrificed to ventilation, and the north wind whistled at will 


through the open joints and broken window-panes of the av- 
erage Yankee school-house, Latterly, comfort has been the 


demand; the stove has taken the place of the old fire-place in 
the new school-house, and the air has been elbowed outside. 
The principal evil in the better sort of New England school- 
houses is the same as in three-fourths the palaces on the Back 
Bay in Boston. They are built so tight, kept so hot, and bar- 
ricaded so fiercely against the winter’s storms that the majority 
of the people, old and young, who spend much time in them, 
are being bleached and starved for lack of a little wholesome 
air in their lungs. Boston is excited, and quiet Springfield al- 
most in a panic over the discovery by the people of what every 
sensible man has known for years past, that the children are 
being baked and poisoned in the fine school-houses, just as 


their mothers are in the beautiful homes and splendid churches 
of New England. Let the good work of ventilation go on. 
And while experts are fussing over the way “ how not to do 
it,’’ an association of small boys in every school, bound by ter- 
rible oaths to keep a sufficient number of windows broken to 
let in a little air, would be in order. 


SUPERINTENDENT ELIOT’S REPORT OF 
THE BOSTON SCHOOLS.—(IIL) 


Alluding to the proposed change in the tenure of the teach- 
er’s office, from the annual election to an appointment which 
shall continue at the pleasure of the committee, he says that,— 


“* Permanency of tenure would increase the teacher’s self- 
respect, and with that their self-dependence. It would ani- 
mate them to bring out ideas and methods of their own, and 
take the initiative where they now merely follow. It would 
give their experience and judgment, often better than those of 
others, a freer play. It would increase the dignity of their po- 
sition in the eyes of the community and of the committee 
| themselves. All this would make these teachers better teach- 

ers. ‘Then we shall have men and women of riper learning 
|than that which has been held sufficient for the average 
,teacher.’ Teachers’ offices will become objects of desire, for 
which broad and long-continued preparatory study will seem a 
|matter of course. Such spirit as that which grudges less than 
a twelvemonth at the normal school, or thinks a diploma a 
claim upon any place within a committee’s gift, will subside. 
‘Why,’ said a father, the other day, ‘ my daughter has given 
three years to the high school, and one to the normal, and it is 
time she was repaid by an appointment!’ Permanent tenure 
will brush away these notions that the teacher’s training can 
be hurried through in a fraction of the time required to pre- 
pare for any other profession.” 

In closing this suggestive and admirably-written report, Mr. 
Eliot speaks of the great help he has had in his work from vis- 
iting the schools, and says,— 

‘Personal contact with the schools and their members, 
—a communion with as many of the teachers as have 
| been willing to enter into it, and personal inspection of every 
class in every school, —these have proved the best means 
| within my reach of understanding the work in which we are 
' enlisted.” 

He states that impaired strength will prevent a continuance 
of his extended visitation, and cordially invites the teachers to 
visit him, and also to send their pupils whenever such coun- 
sel or such help as he can give may seem to them to be of se:- 
vice, and says: 

**The closer we can all draw together, the deeper the 
sympathy among us, the fuller will be the performance of our 
various duties.”’ 

Appended to the Superintendent’s report is that of the Su- 
pervisors in charge of primary schools, in which they say: 

‘** Although many of the teachers gave up the old methods of 
instruction very reluctantly, and looked upon the new with 
distrust, all now seem pleased with the change. Though it 
does, they say, require more labor and activity on the part of 
the teachers, more interest and intelligence are developed in 
the pupils; and as the schools are for the pupils rather than for 
the teachers, they accept the situation heartily and gladly. 

Five months, of course, is too short a time fully to test any 
system; but we are satisfied, and we think the teachers are, 
that astep in primary instruction has been taken which prom- 
ises the best results. 

**Not only the new methods of teaching, but the supply of 
supplementary reading so generously furnished to all the 
classes, has created an interest and enthusiasm never before 
witnessed, and which alone gives the best evidence of com- 
plete, abiding success. 

‘* Very much less restraint is apparent on the part of the pu- 
pils and teachers. A brighter, more cheerful atmosphere per- 
vades the school-room. Teachers are less rigid an oe 
in their manner toward their | penn and the pupils have muc 
more freedom of thought and action. Good order has been 
maintained without severity. It may be that the dead calm 
of a rigid discipline, which some might desire, does not pre- 
vail, yet we are convinced that better work is being done by 
hap ie renildren. 

The animation seen in the school-rooms is not that of mis- 
chief and disorder, but the enthusiam of interested, busy 

upils. Children in the lowest classes are not found pain- 
ful y toiling with bookin hand, spelling and mouthing mean- 
ingless words, discouraged when they miss or lose their 
places; but now their faces brighten and their eyes glisten, 
and they vie with one another reading sentence after sentence 
intelligently from the blackboard, and then with the greatest 
delight writing upon their slates what they have read from the 
board, | always writing what they read and reading what they 
write. 

This report was made tothe Superintendent by B. F. Tweed, 


S. W. Mason, and J. Kneeland. 


3@ The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 Hawley 


St., Boston, furnishes teachers for schools and schools for 
teachers. F. B. Snow, Manager. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Science FoR ALL. With engravings and Diagrams. New 
York: Cassell, Petter & jaa. 


We are in receipt of Nos. 11, 12, and 13 of this valuable se- 
ries, abundantly illustrated as in the previous numbers, with 
engravings and diagrams. Ata time when scieace is making 
such striking progress and is receiving almost universa! atten- 
tion, such a serial as this will prove most acceptable to many 
of our readers. The truths which science teaches are in- 
deed so mixed up with our everyday life, that whoever is 
unacquainted with them may be said to see and realize but 
half of what is going on in the world around us. It is intended 
in this work to take the ordinary incidents of life, and the 
commonest objects, and show in simple and clear language, 
-_ by illustrations, the scientific principles which underlie 

em. 


OvuTLines oF DFTERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. For High 
Schools, Academies, etc. By C. Gilbert Wheeler, —— 
er. 


in the University of Chicago. Chicago: S. J. 

Price to teachers, 50 cents. 

The increasing interest felt in instruction in the natural sci- 
ences has created a demand for just such manuals as this 
Practical mineralogy opens an interesting field for study, and 
this work is admirably adapted for the use of the practical 
mineralogist and prospector, and for instruction in schools and 
academies. The arrangement is based upon Weisbach’s Tab- 
elien zur Bestimmung der Mineralien, applied chiefly to Amer- 
ican species. The tables are arranged in the following order: 
name, hardness, color, streak, tenacity, crystalline system, 
fracture and clearage, and remarks. They include: I. Miner- 
als having a metallic luster; If. Submetalic Minerals; III. 
Minerals of White or Grey Streak. The supplementary tables 
give: I. The minerals of low luster and colorless streak, easily 
dissolved in water*or vinegar; II. Not soluble, effervescing 
with acid; ILI. Insoluble, effervescing with acids, — yielding 
water when heated in closed-tubes, and those yielding little or 
no water when heated in closed tubes. Blow-pipe tests are also 
given, blow-pipe assay, etc., and a complete index. This isa 
valuable, practical manual of the outlines of determinate min- 
eralogy. 

A Practical ENGLISH Grammar. For the use of Schools 
and Private Students. By Albert N. Raub, A.M., Ph.D., 
eee of the Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, 

enn., and author of Raub’s Arithmetics, Plain Edacational 

Talks, etc. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 


This author takes up the subject of grammar in the good, 
old-fashioned methods of our own day, commencing with or- 
thography, which he treats with admirable clearness, and even 
gives rules for spelling, — a dangerous thing to doin this day 
of reforms in this department. Under the head of etymology 
he presents the parts of speech, and their properties and rela- 
tions, with conciseness. The system of analysis suggested is 
not only simple but sufficiently comprehensive. The chapter 
on pronunciation is one of great value, and embraces the lead- 
ing principles, which are presented in a practical manner, and 
easily mastered. In the selection of exercises, not only for 
construction and analysis of sentences, but also for correction, 
the author has shown a wise discrimination. Taken as a 
whole, it is an excellent text-book on English grammar; and 
thousands who feel that the time has not yet come when this 
branch of common-school instruction can be banished from 
a course of study, will do well to examine Mr. Raub’s book. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UniTep States. With brief Com- 
ments; and Incidental Comments on the Constitutions of 
England and France. By J. T. Champlin, D.D., LL.D., 
late president of Colby College. Boston: John Allyn. 


The author has presented in this carefully-prepared treatise 
the relations between the National and State Governments 
with great clearness, and fully explained their respective 
spheres and duties. He has also presented the essential doc- 
trines of the Constitution in a clear, discriminating, and com- 
prehensive manner. The work contains the text of the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Independence, Articles of Confed- 
eration, and Washington’s Farewell Address. The importance 
of a knowledge of the civil polity of our country makes this a 
timely manual for use in our institutions of learning. It is 


penile arranged, handsomely printed, and substantially 


SONGS FROM THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF TENNYSON. Set 
to music by various composers. Edited by W. G. Cusins. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.00. 


This elegantly made royal quarto contains forty-five of the 
songs of the poet-laureate of England, and most appropriately 
dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. Tennyson’s verse adapts 
itself to music most melodiously. The illustrations of the 
American edition are of the most exquisite character, and were 
drawn by Winslow Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, Alfred Fredericks, 
and Jessie Curtis. The music of ten of the songs has already 
been published ; that of the other forty-five is original. Among 
the eminent composers who have assisted in the preparation 
of the volume are Jules Benedict, Hatton, Hullah, Barnett, 
Macfarren, Goldschmidt, Liszt, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Sullivan, 
and Scharwenka. Six of the songs are set by the editor, W. G. 
Cusins. The familiar song, “Tears, Idle Tears,” has two 


settings, both by Raff. Some few pieces are arranged as part- 
songs. The sumptuous binding, with gilt edges, and the beau- 
tiful toned paper upon which the songs are printed, combine 
to make this one of the most desirable gift-books for those who 
love poetry and music, 


A TREATISE ON VOCAL PHysIOLOGy AND HyGieNeE. With 
special reference to the Cultivation and Preservation of the 
oice. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P. Edin., physician to 
the municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary, formerly Chef-de- 
Clinique at the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, etc. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Price, $2.00. 


The aim of this treatise is to furnish persons who make an 
artistic or professional use of the vocal organs with a concise 
and complete account of those scientific relations of the voice, 
physical and medical. In our American climate, just this 
physiological information is of great practical importance to 
public speakers and singers. The hygienic aspects of voice- 
production and vocal exercise should be understood not only 
by medical men, but by all teachers of elocution and singing. 
After giving an instructive historical review of the origin and 
progress of vocal culture among the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, and during the Middle Ages, the author enters 
upon the physiological and scientific portion of his work, dis- 
cussing Sound and Voice, the Physical Construction and Ac- 
tion of,the Vocal organs, the Physiological Principles of Vocal 
Culture, and the Hygiene of the Voice. Seven illustrations 
accompany the text. The book is beautifully printed on toned 
paper, and tastefully bound. 


Tue EARTH AND ITs INHABITANTS. No. XVIII.: Hurope. 
By Elisée Réclus. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This number is brought out in the same beautiful style as 
its predecessors. In describing each country, M. Réclus sys- 
tematically and exhaustively considers all the numerous inter- 
esting phenomena properly coming within the province of the 
geographer. The pictorial illustrations have been selected with 
great judgment asd care, and bring before us remarkable scen- 
ery, localities rendered famous, and the manners and customs 
of the various European nations. For conditions of sybscrip- 
tion, address the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., New York, or 
of any of their numerous agencies. 


Tue Prize SPEAKER. ‘Comprising fresh selections in Poetry 
and Prose, humorous, pathetic, patriotic; for readiug-clubs, 
school declamation, home and public entertainments; com- 
yes the selections published in The Reading Club, Nos. 

. VL, VIL, and VIII. By George M. Baker. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 


Those who are familiar with the popular series known as 
The Reading Club will not need to be apprised of the excellence 
of the selections made for the purpose indicated above by Mr. 
Baker. They present just the variety desired for class recita- 
tions by pupils, and all forms of public and private entertain- 
ments to which elocution, delineation, ete., lend their aid. 
The book is divided into four parts, with an index forall. It 
is attractively bound. 


Tue Lire AND WorK oF St. Paut. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $8.00. 


This great book cannot be too highly commended. Those 
who are familiar with the author’s graphic and picturesque 
Life of Christ will need no other stimulation to read this 
work of the great apostle. Here is the same easy and beauti- 
ful flow of the narrative, the same vivid description of places 
and scenery, and a wonderful reproduction of the times, per- 
sons, and events that environed Paul in his checkered career. 
There is a fascination in his style and portrayal of real scenes 
that never allows the interest of the reader to flag: We are 
glad to welcome such books, and wish they might displace 
those fictions that unduly excite the mind without giving it 
any benefit. The admirable maps accompanying the text are 
valuable aids to a clear conception of the places of interest vis- 
ited by Paul, and the Appendix furnishes notes of intense in- 
terest to the Biblical scholar, or student of contemporary his- 
tory. This work is one of the great and good books that should 
be in every family library in America. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
Use. By W.D. Whitney, of Yale College, and Mrs. N. L. 
Knox. ton: Ginn & Heath. 


We have read this book of lessons in English with great de- 
light. Itis happily adapted to give children such a knowledge 
of the English language as will enable them to speak, write, 
and use it with precision and force. It is made up of exer- 
cises to increase and improve the vocabulary, lessons in enun- 
ciation, pronunciation, spelling, sentence-making, punctua- 
tion, the use of capitals, abbreviations, drill in writing num- 
ber and gender forms and the possessive form, letter-writing, 
and such other matters pertaining to the art of language as 
may be taught simply, clearly, and profitably. Many and va- 
ried oral and written exercises supplement every lesson. Of 
the ability and fitness of Professor Whitney nothing need be 
said. His authorship speaks for itself in this department. As 
a philologist and writer of this department of knowledge he is 
unrivaled. Mrs. Knox, the joint author, is especially fitted 
for such work, both by theory and practice, having taught the 


German children of Cincinnati when she could not speak Ger- 
man nor they English; having taught all grades of primary 


and secondary schools; having been a teacher of methods in a 
normal school, a very successful instructor in teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and a thorough student of the philosophy of education. 
It is a book every school superintendent and teacher should 
examine at once. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Asecond large edition of Hallam is preparing by Arm- 
strong & Son, and T, Y. Crowell. 

— The very valuable Reader’s Hand-book, by Brewer, has 
already passed to a second edition. This isa work which no 
reader can well do without. 

— The Easter cards published by L. Prang & Co. are both 
beautiful and varied. There are rich and gorgeous colors and 


antique and conventional styles of decoration, and also pat- 
terns of a more delicate and lovely color and design. 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, announce for immediate 
publication The True Story of the Exodus of Israel, together 
with A Brief View of the History of Monumental Egypt. 
Compiled from the work of Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Francis H. Underwood. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, announce that 
an entirely new and thoroughly revised edition of their inval- 
uable Gazetter of the World will be issued toward the close of 
this month. A competent editorial corps has been engaged 
for the last five years on the work of revision. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 

— There is no class of people that form shining marks for 
the practice of imposition more frequently than teachers. 
Boards of Education have to protect them from agents and 
speculators upon their meager earnings, by rules prohibitory 
of the oily-tongued tricksters’ presence upon the school prem- 
ises. There is no cause for which they are not called upon to 
contribute. Real-estate agents ‘‘ propose”’ to them that they 
invest in submerged, submarine, suburban property. Light- 
ning-rod men suggest that they purchase their wares to make 
them (the teachers) more attractive. The wives of prominent 
citizens inveigle them into societies, in which the wives of the 
p. c. do all the horn-blowing, and the p. t., — which is poor 
teachers, — furnish the cash. Two objects are set aside to 
steal from without compunction or discredit, — the General 
Government and the teachers in the public schools. The sav- 
ings banks have had no mercy on them, and to prevent a re- 
currence of loss by the failure of savings-banks or a collapse of 
government 4-per cents, ten or a dozen social, religious, liter- 
ary, missionary, temperance, or domestic societies arrange 
that all the teacher’s earnings, above her bed, board, and bag- 
gage charges, shall be allocated to them in sums varying from 
a small sum per day to a large sum per month. Teachers 
have been called on to give a day’s pay to the sanitary com- 
mission, a day’s pay to the yellow-fever sufferers, a day’s pay 
to the Kansas refugees, a day’s pay to the grasshoppers’ vic- 
tims, a day’s pay to the Chicago-fire sufferers, and a day’s pay 
to a thousand and one different things that your ‘‘ Looker- 
on ”’ has not kept track of until this day’s pay-business has be- 
come somewhat monotonous. And yet, and yet, there are 
three hundred thousand -people in danger of starving in lre- 
land! Could a day’s pay in the large cities be better applied ? 
Let your fair readers, Monsieur JOURNAL, imagine themselves 
in receipt of an interesting and earnest offer, and let their 
ores go, as in such a circumstance; yea, let them go pity 

a 

— Ata late meeting of the Chicago Board of Education, a 
petition was received to have the teaching of the Bohemian 
language introduced into the Throop Grammar School. An 
inspector, in moving the reference of the petition to the Com- 
mittee on Text-books and Course of Instruction, stated that, 
at the next meeting, he expected to have similar petitions for 
the teaching of Swedish, Norwegian, and Irish. The only 
criticism to be made on this course is that it does not go far 
enough. The teaching of French would be worth, from a lit- 
erary point of view, that of all the languages above mentioned 
put together; and what has low Dutch done that it should be 
left out in the educational cold? And there is Chinese; is 
not the Chinaman, also, a man and a brother? True, he has 
no children in the schools, as the Germans have; but German 
is taught, not so much for the pupils to learn it, as to please 
their pargnts and help the politicians. And Spanish? Yes, 
Spanish. True, we have not many Spaniards within the pres- 
ent limits of the United States; but what of that? Do we not 
expect some day to annex Mexico ? and in that case, what shal! 
we do without Spanish in the public schools? And there are 
the several negro dialects, True, the negroes do not speak 
them; they lost them in their slavery experience, with a part 
of the blackness of their skin. But what of that? So will the 
German and Irish childrem, in the course of generations, lose 
the Deutsche and the Gedhellic of their irrespective ancestors ; 
and how are we to please all our constituent nationalities un- 
less our public schools assume a retrospective and archxolog- 
ical curriculum, as well as a progressiveone? Truly the liquid 
dialects and sweet accents of sunny Africa should be revived. 
Some candidate will yet rue the day that this was not done; 
for in presenting his claims to dusky auditors, they can with 
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justice accuse him of having done nothing to reviveand per- 
petuate the language of their native shores, And there are 
the numerous Indian dialects. Has an Indian no rights to 
have his language propagated that school-boards are bound to 
respect? There are agencies for cheating him, agencies for 


converting him, agencies for starving him, and agencies for 
shooting him; but no agency, not even a school committee, 
for keeping his expressive language and luminous literature 
alive. The Quincy plan has had its day of song; but we shall 
jook with great interest to the outcome of the Chicago ex- 


periment. 

— A school director, out West, advocates that teachers, — 
lady-teachers,—be dismissed upon the event of their marriage, 
because “ women get too independent when they get married, 
and think they know as much as the board of education.” 
This is too bad; but the argument of this gentleman is not 
consistent with the ground upon which the dismissal of newly- 
married teachers is usually advocated, 
teacher must be discharged because she marries a man whom 


she will have to support; the other would discharge her be- 
cause marrying a man makes her more independent, so much 
so as to question the wisdom of even boards of education. Is 
it possible that both parties are wrong, and that in this little 
matter a teacher should be allowed todo just about as she 


pleases ? 

—They quarrel about trifles in Canada. The London (Ont.) 
Free Press makes great ado because ‘‘ the Honorable the Min- 
ister of Education”’ tolerates the passage of an act giving local 
trustees the option of opening the schools on the 3d instead of 
the 18th of August, to close a vacation commenced on the 3d 
of July. Of course the action of the “‘ Honorable the Minis- 
ter,’—which his name is Crooks,—is dictated by great dema- 
gogical designs; but what does it amount to any way? The 
difference between the 3d and the 18th of August is fifteen 
days in the United States, whatever it may be in Canada, and 


it is at best but a small circumstance of a summer vacation. 
It won’t go astray in one of our summer vacations. Let Can- 
ada pool her issues with Uncle Sam, and then her schools will 
have asummer vacation worth mentioning. e 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Familiar as this subject is, its scope and the methods of in- 
structing in it are not clearly understood by the majority. 
Much harm has been, and will be done until teachers aim at 
more rational work in this branch of study. Young children 
can be taught to read, write, and perform fundamental opera- 
tions upon larger abstract numbers than they can reason upon 
as concrete numbers. For instance: Children eight years old 
can solve 18905 + 907 + 16, and yet be overwhelmed with, ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones bought 907 acres of land at $18905 per acre. He then 
divided this into 16 equal parts; what was the value of each 
part thus obtained ?”’ 

Not understanding the strain on the mind of a young child 
in attempting to grapple with conditions so far beyond his 
realm of thought, some teachers are doing serious injury. 
In Grade Three children are taught ‘‘ Arabic notation and 
numeration of nine orders.’’ Thoughtless teachers assume 
that these children are, therefore, to wrestle with millions day 
and night. The poor little ones are kept reasoning over the 
cost of millions of apples, millions of eggs, millions of dollars, 
until their whole idea of arithmetic is ‘‘ that there’s millions 
in 

Recently a parent of a child in Grade Three, made some very 
sensible criticisms on the problems brought home by his child 
for solution, After such a problem as, “‘ Require the cost of 
32040256 oz. at 27 cents a lb.,”? he asks, ‘‘ How long since butter 
was sold by the ounce?” In answer to his question the only 
reply possible is, that finding the cost of hay by the pound, 
railroads by the foot, or the measuring Of millions of ounces or 
gills, belong to a class of problems calculated to do far more 
harm than good. They may serve as a species of mental gym- 
nastics for older pupils, though there is no doubt that more 
beneficial problems can be given even to them. 

In Superintendent Doty’s ‘Method of Instruction in Arith- 
metic,” occurs this timely remark: ‘‘The obsolete tables and 
denominations, together with their medieval combinations, 
are not needed for American youth.’”’ It might be well to add 
4 sentence on the introduction of absurd values. 

FINANCIAL. 

The common council has appropriated $1,056,026 for school 
purposes during the year 1880. Teachers are quite happy over 
the action of the council, though their joy is not unlimited; 
they are to receive three-fifths of their salaries in city scrip, 
which comes at irregular intervals, and is sold at a discount. 

It is thought that the salary of the superintendent will be 
increased. Why not? The superintendent of police receives 
abetter salary than the superintendent of schools. The reason 
for such a difference is beyond explarzation. The position at 
the head of a school system like that of Chicago should com- 


mand a salary commensurate with the responsibility, and 
pred of the 


work demanded. The lowest salaries paid la- 
should reeeive attention. In the words of a member of 
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the Board of Education, “ they should at least equal the wages 
of a cook in a private family.” 
GEOGRAPHY. 
The following is copied from a circular-letter by the super- 
intendents to teachers: 


**Every map as studied should be drawn in outline, upon 
slates or paper. With alittle practice such drawings can be 
made in very little time. There is no method comparable 
with map-drawing for fixing geographical knowledge in the 
memory. Have exercises in representing the various natural 
features quickly and accurately upon the blackboard. 

_“ Recitations in geography should be largely guided by a spe- 
cial outline previously written on the blackboard. This prac- 
tice saves much talking on the part of the teacher, and culti- 
vates independence in the pupil.” 


The suggestions are so excellent that no apology is offered 
for presenting them in full. 
DEFINITIONS, 
A very good suggestion made by Assistant-Superintendent 
Delano is, that the teacher sometimes give definitions and have 
the pupils give the word defined, instead of having the pupils 


always define. 
MATRIMONIAL. 


One month ago the Board of Education made a rule, that 
hereafter the marriage of a female teacher shall be equivalent 
to her resignation. At the meeting held March 11 two mar- 
ried ladies were appointed to positions in the public schools. 
It was stated that it is neither the intention nor the desire of 
the Board to exclude married ladies from the teaching force. 

Chicago, March 20, 1880. VETERAN. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

At last drawing, as one of the branches of our public-school 
work, seems in a fair way to receive the systematic attention 
which it deserves. For a number of years past, ‘“‘ drawing”’ 
has figured as one of the prescribed studies, and the Board has 
always had on its list two or three series of drawing-books, the 
exponents of as many different systems of drawing. From time 
to time there have been spurts of enthusiasm on the subject, in 
certain localities, but no permanent good has resulted because 
there has been no sustained or uniform effort. It cannot be 
fairly said that the fault lay with the teachers; they were 
called upon to teach a subject in which, as a rule, they had 
never received instruction themselves, and hence were unable 
to look upon their work with any confidence. A few months 


ago MESSRS. PRANG & CO. 

generously came to our aid and offered to give, free of charge, 
a systematic training in the Walter Smith System to all the 
teachers of Philadelphia who would take the trouble to come 
and get it. In pursuance of that offer, classes have been going 
on day and evening for the past five months in the different de- 
partments of free-hand, model and object, and perspective draw- 
ing. The rooms at 1338 Chestnut street have been rented and 
fitted up by Prang & Co. at their own expense. The present 
classes fill the rooms to overflowing, and applicants are awaiting 
the formation of new classes. In order to meet the demand an 
entire building has been engaged on Walnut street near 11th, 
and on the 1st of April the advanced classes will be removed 
to that building to make room for new classes. Some of these 
teachers attend three classes each week; nearly all of them 
attend two, and when it is considered that all this time is given 
out of school-hours it will be readily believed that the teachers 
are deeply interested. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE ENTERPRISE 


is due in no small measure to Miss West, the lady who has 
the entire direction of the work. Her energy and. enthusiasm 
are infectious beyond description. We know something of it 
by experience. It is our fortune or misfortune to dwell under 
the same roof with a couple of the infected ones; they don’t 
act like ordinary people, — when we sit down to meals they 
squint at the goblets and dishes across the table, and pause in 
the act of passing us the sugar-bowl to contemplate its outline 
and the angle at which the spoon meets the edge. Even our 
own person is at the mercy of these utilitarians in art, we are 
often startled on turning suddenly to find one of them sighting 
us with her pencil held at arm’s length, as sternly as if a bullet 
were intended to follow the glance; and in answer to our 
startled look our genius snaps out, ‘‘ Now, don’t talk; I want 
to get the distance from the corner of your mouth to your ear;” 
or, “Keep still, can’t you? I want to see how your nose 
compares in length with the rest of your face.” And if we 
sink into achair, or recline on a lounge, our outline is promptly 
studied and sketched. We came to feel flattered by these re- 
peated attentions, and thought we had hitherto regarded our 
artistic proportions too lightly ; we ventured to suggest as 
much, when we were promptly informed that we could not at 
all be regarded as handsome, but that we formed such an ex- 
cellent study in angular perspective! If this thing continues 
much lenger we shall send in a bill to Miss West or to Messrs. 
Prang & Co., or to somebody, for “ services rendered the en- 
terprise for promoting the cause of art in Philadelphia.” 
THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS. 
We have mentioned that our Board have always had two or 


three systems of drawing on the list at once. This is true 
even at the present time; ata recent meeting of the Board, 
Wilson’s “ Series of Drawing-Books”’ were dropped from the 
list, but Croasdale’s Series and the ‘“‘ Union System of Indus- 
trial Drawing’’ were adopted. By the rules of the Board a 
book cannot (except by suspension of the rules) be used in 
the schools until one year after its date jof adoption, so that 
the Walter Smith system will probably have a clear field for 
the next year, and after that must take its chances with the 
rest; for the Board only says that drawing shall be taught, 
and leaves the teacher to choose which of the three methods 
he will use. That is, our Board accepts the splendid generos- 
ity of Messrs. Prang & Co., and gives them no guarantee that 
they will ever sell enough books to our schools to compensate 
them. M. H. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
— The following rules, adopted by the 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS. 
Spelling a Assoc., are aggiies in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the om of their Dapp er adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1.Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as e short, as in hed, helth, ete. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i. e., where final e shows the precedin 
g or c to be likej or s, a8 in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; bu 
college, practice; not colleg, ete. 3. Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, filosophy, tel ,» etc. 4. Whena word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
opel, call, hall, ete.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
¢ sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc, 


MAINE, 


— The bil to amend the Free High School act by changing 
the maximum amount paid to towns to $250, by forbidding 
teaching of ancient and modern languages, except at the sole ex- 
pens of towns, or in schools that ar part of a regular graded 
system; and by making it a felony, punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment, for aiding or abetting in defrauding the State 
under the act,”’ has past both branches of the Legislature. 
The bil to provide for school exercises (physical) was lost. 

— The Skowhegan High School commenct Monday, the 
15th, with a full attendance. The grammar schools wil com- 
mence the 29th; the intermediate and primary schools wil com- 
mence the first Monday in April. 

— Mayor Moses, of Biddeford, says a good thing for both 
schools and teachers, in that,— 

‘I would recommend that the salary of the teachers be made 
the same as they were before the reduction, and I feel sure 
that I express the sentiments of all when I make the recom- 
mendation. Our schools, in the opinion of those who are in- 
terested and capable of judging, are in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, and a credit to the city; and let us show the teachers, 
who labor so hard and earnestly for their success, that we ap- 
preciate their efforts.’’ 

— Mayor Clark, of Saco, says the schools of that city com- 
pare favorably with similar institutions in the State. 

— Mayor Vickery, of Augusta, calls attention to the new 
high school on the east side of the river, which is to be a city 
school, in place of the old district school on the west side. 
Consequently, the city government appointed a committe of 
three to take charge of this school, composed of the superin- 
tendent of schools, one of the directors of the village dis- 
trict, and amember of the Academy trustees. 

— The State College, under M. C. Fernald, reports, between 
1872-79, 119 graduates. Of these, 15 ar farmers, 28 teachers, 
12 engineers, 5 mechanics, and the rest ar in various employ- 
ments. Annual expens, $5,000. A workshop is needed, and 
is asked for. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— An annual prize, consisting of a twenty-dollar gold piece, 
has just been establisht in the Chandler Scientific Department 
of Dartmouth College, by Walter Hoyt, of Santa Fé, New 
Mexico. This prize is to be awarded to that member of the 
Engineering Section of the senior clas producing the best orig- 
inal drawing. 


VERMONT. 

— Randolph, a quiet little village oceupying an exalted posi- 
tion among the Vermont hills, is the seat of the first State. 
Normal School, an institution succeeding the old Orange 
County grammar school, and holding an important place among 
the schools of the State, both for ‘thoroughnes of training and 
cheapnes of rates. The classes are graduated semi-annually, 
and the last clas resulted in graduating 14 young ladies and 
seven young gentlemen from the first course of study, and of 
one young lady from the second course. 

President Buckham, of the University of Vermont, deliv- 
ered a lecture before citizens and students on ‘‘ Common- 
Sense.’’ The lecture itself was a good illustration of common- 
sens illumined by education and culture. 

It is the custom in this school for each member of the clas 
to bear a part in the exercises. Time may develop a better 
way. The papers presented displayed as much originality as 
is, perhaps, to be expected on such occasions, and were distin 
guisht for ease of expression and care in composition, ; 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 
SCHOOL-COMMITTEES’ MEETING. 


The school officers of Bristol county met at Taunton on 
Wednesday, 17th inst. A permanent organization was ef- 
fected: W. W. Waterman, of Taunton, was!elected president, 
and Miss B. B. Winslow, secretary of the Association. 

The question of employing superintendents for all the schools 
was discust at length, and resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the appointment of such officers. The Association voted 
to petition the legislature to secure superintendents for all the 
schools. The following ar the resolutions adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Bristol County Association of 
Committees‘and Superintendents, that all the schools in the State, in both 
cities and towns, should be placed under special and competent superin- 
tendents. 

Resolved, That where single towns regard it as too expensive to employ a 
special superintendent, two or more towns are recommended to unite in 
securing a superintendent who shall have charge of all the schools in said 
towns, under the direction of the school committees thereof. 


The afternoon was spent in discussing the question, “‘ What 
use shall teachers make of text-books ?”’ 

Mr. Dickinson, secretary of the Board of Education, occu- 
pied some time in showing the indispensable necessity of ob- 
ject and oral-teaching in all grades of instruction; this he 
showed from the nature of the mind itself; words cannot be 
the original source of knowledge; the text-book can be used 
after the primary notions have been excited by the proper ob- 
jects, and it is useful as a guide to the proper object of study. 
It can be used in calling the mind back to a fresh study of the 
objects that have been already taught bythe teacher. Various 
questions were submitted to the secretary by the members; 
several had reference to securing teachers capable of applying 
his methods. 

Mr. Walton, an agent of the Board of Education, followed 
with appropriate illustrations of the value of object-teaching. 

The truant-laws, and aschool for truant children, were also 
among the topics considered by the meeting. Messrs. Chaffin, 
Dawes, Shaw, Cornell, Turner, Robinson, King, Dr. Water- 
man, Mrs. Stanton, and Rev. J. C. Wightman participated in 
the discussions, which were continued through the afternoon. 
The meeting was interesting and instructive. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting at Taunton, subject 
to the call of the executiv committe. 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion wil be holden at City Hall, Lawrence, April 9 and 10. 
The following is the order of exercises: 

Friday Morning, April 9. 

of High Schools; J. H. Flin 


11.00. “ Public Schools a Preparation for Citizenship;” paper by Prof. 
Hower B. Sprague. Discussion. 


Friday Afternoon. 
2.00. “ Oral Instruction as tested by Actual Experiment;”’ paper by Rev. 
Henry F. Harrington, New Bedford. Discussion. 
3.30. “ On the Study of English Literature in our High Schools;” paper 
by J. N. Ham, Peabody. Discussion. 


Friday Evening. 
730. “The Fetters of Free Schools;” b A. Li 
te ; paper by George ttletield, 


8.30. “The Teacher, ‘a Stadent;” paper by Albert C. Perkins, Exeter, 


N.H. Discussion. 
_ The exercises of the evening wil be interspersed with s: ng by pupils 
of Lawrence High School, under direction of William W. Keays, Ma 1 
Director of Lawrence public schools. 
Saturday Morning, April 10. 

9.00. Choice of officers, and other tee és 

9.30. “‘ The Teacher;” by Hon. J. D. Philb: » Boston. 

10.30. “ The Spelling Reform;”’ paper by Prof. D. B. , Salem. 

All friends of education ar cordially invited to be present and take 
part iu the discussions. 


J.N. Ham (Peabody), Sec’y. C. H. GOULDING, Pres’t. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The second annual report of the Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf, by Mr. J. W. Homer, indicated an attendance of 13 
pupils, an increase of three over last year. The aim of the 
school is, first, to teach def children to use the English lan- 
guage. After this is accomplisht, the pupils ar taught some 
of the higher branches. The course is completely classified in 
five grades, and the method is for the most part original with 
Mr. Homer. The school is supported by the State, so that any 
def child in the State is entitled to admission free of charge. 
Children from other States wil be admitted at the rate of $100 
per annum. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The annual report of the State Board of Education em- 
phasizes the importance of education, and expresses the opin- 
ion that the work of the schools is equal to that of any pre- 
vious year. The report of the secretary, B. G. Northrop, 
LL.D., furnishes the statistics: Districts, 1,498; public schools, 
1,638; children enumerated in school census of 1879, 138,428; 
scholars in public schools in winter, 99,662; same in summer, 
91,860; scholars in schools of all kinds, 130,597, The number 
of teachers in winter was 2,741, and of these 1,968 were fe- 
males. Average wages per month, — male teachers, $57.19; 
female, $35.27. There were sixteen new school-houses built 
during the year. School-houses reported in good condition, 
909; in fair condition, 555; in poor-condition, 192. The sum 
paid during the year for the support of the public schools was 
$1,390,972.54. This total expenditure for the public schools 
shows a decrease for the year of $118,186.31. The total public 
school expenditures in Connecticut for each of the past eleven 
years was as follows: 

1870, . . . $1,269,152.83| 1876, . . . $1,592,858.11 
1871, . . - 1,484,016.35]1877, . . . . 1,560 

1872, . . . 1,608,617.62|] 1878, . . . 1,506,218.07 
18738, . . 1,442,660.01]1879, . . . 1,500,1 
1874, . . . 1 

1875, . . « 1,612,947.64 

-- The cause of education in this State has met with a seri- 
ous loss in the death of Mr. D. P. Corbin, late principal of the 
West Middle District of Hartford. Mr. Corbin was born in 
Union, Conn., and was educated at Brown University. For 
several years he was a successful teacher in Willimantic, from 
which place he went to Hartford, some ten years ago, where he 
gained a high reputation as a faithful, devoted, and successful 
teacher. He was not only interested in the work of the 
schoolroom, but in all efforts put forth for the promotion of 
the interests of education in the community. He took a deep 
interest in the State Teachers’ Association, of which he was at 
one time the president. Several months ago, failing health 
obliged him to leave his school. He went to Colorado, hoping 
to get benefit from its invigorating climate, but his hopes were 
not realized. In the early part of this month he was obliged 
to yield to the fell destroyer, and died far from his native 
State. His body was brought to Hartford, where funeral cer- 
emonies were attended by a large number of sorrowing friends. 

— A. P. Somes, Esq., late of Fairfield, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Danielsonville, and wil enter upon 
his duties early in April. The selection is an excellent one. 
Mr. Somes is a teacher of large experienge, and a gentleman of 
culture and refinement. As president of the State Teachers’ 
Association he did a good work, and his influence wil be 
felt for good in whatever community he may be called to 
labor, With Mr. Burnette at Putnam, and Mr. Somes at Dan- 


ielsonville, Windham county wil hav two excellent, earnest, 
and judicious laborers; and it may be said that many others 
may be found in the same county, which has long been noted 
for having many worthy teachers and friends of education. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

In reply to questions as to the progress of arrangements for 
the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction next 
July, allow me to say that the president and secretary visited 
Saratoga in January and found abundant evidence that the 
Institute would be most cordially welcomed there. The use 
of the large and elegant Town Hall, during the three or four 
days of the meeting, was promptly offered without charge, ex- 
cept for services of janitor in attendance. 

Although most of the hotels were closed, we were fortunate 
enough to meet Mr. Clement, one of the proprietors, and Mr. 
Day, bookkeeper of Congress Hall. These gentlemen, together 
with Mr. McMichael, the genial host of the Arlington Hotel, 
entered heartily into our plans, and rendered invaluable assist- 
ance. Congress Hall will receive members of the Institute at 
$2.00 a day for ladies and $2.50 for gentlemen. Arlington 
Hotel, $2.00 a day for one person occupying a room, and $1.50 
each where two persons occupy one room. Mr. Day, who 
kindly undertook the task of making arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of members, has already reported the names of 
more than forty hotels and boarding-houses, besides the two 
named above, where members will be entertained at rates 
varying from $1.00 to $200 a day. These rates are for 
members of the Institute ONLY, and are good for them, 
from July 3 to 12 inclusive. There will be ample accom- 
modations for several thousands of members, within a few 
minutes’ walk of the place of meeting, and at prices which, 
considering the many and various attractions of Saratoga as a 
place of summer resort, are very reasonable. A list of hotels 
and boarding-houses, with prices, will be published season- 
ably. It will not be necessary to make application for rooms 
till about the first of June, as some of the houses are not open 
before that time. 

Tickets of admission to Congress Park, which every one will 
wish to visit repeatedly, both by day and in the evening, will 
be sold to members of the Institute at half the usual price or 
less. 

Arrangements with railroads for low rates of travel for 
members to and from the meeting, and also for a large num- 
ber of excursions to points of natural and historic interest, as 
Lake George, Cooperstown, Fort Ticonderoga, Ausable 
Chasm, Montreal, Quebec, Thousand Islands, Trenton Falls, 
Mauch Chunk, and Niagara, are in progress, but not suf- 
ficiently matured for definite announcement. 


The meeting of the Institute is to begin Tuesday evening, July 
6, and will close Friday evening. On the following week the 
National Educational Association will meet at Chautauqua, thus 
making it very convenient for persons to attend both of these 
great gatherings at a comparatively small expense, It is be- 
lieved that such literary, social, and recreative attractions will 
be offered as to justify the expectation that the fifty-first an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will eal! 
together at Saratoga a larger number of people than ever as- 
sembled in any educational meeting in the country. 

New Britain, Conn., March, 1880. H. E. SAWYER. 


NE‘ BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SCHOOL SONC BOOKS. 


John Bunyan, by James A. Froude; Geoffrey Chau-| Standard Singing-books ; for High Schools, High FOR THE 


cer, by A. W. Ward; “ English Men of Letters Series;” | School Choir (81 -00); for Girls’ Normal Schools, 


feet, constructed expressly for school purposes; a 2- 


‘ story frame building contiguous (by a covered e- 
edited by John Morley. 4 Primer of American Liter-| EVERESI's School Song-book (60 cts.); for upper| Higher Education of Women. | way), 80x55 feet, Convenfently arranged; all" slate. 


ature; by Eu 
ries.” “ Fran 

al by 

Queen; a Novel; 15 cts. Tom Singleton; by W. W.| Scheel Mi 


ett-Sy: ; 16 cts. The Return of the Princess; 
incent; 10 cts. Russia, Before and 
t 


lin Sq. Library.”— 


War; by the author of Society inst. Petersburg: | Valuable Large Collections of Piano Music. 


translated by E. F. Taylor; li cts. A Wayward Wo- 
man: by Arthur Griffiths; is 


ros. 
Kishu Burritt; a Memorial volume, containing a 


Cluster of Gems. 43 pieces, moderately difficult. 
sketch of his life and labors, with selections from his} Gems of the Dance. '79 of the best Walizes, es, | Teachers’ Course for those only who have 


Gems of Strauss. 80 splendid Strauss pieces, 


gene Lawrence; 2 oy ed Se-| Grammar Classes, Grammar Schoel € 
e ury ;|Cts.); general collection for Schools, Whippeer- 
Robert Mackenzie; 15 cts. A Sylvan | will (50 ets.); and for Primary Schools, American 


Reader, Book 1 (35 cts.) 


heir ( 


The Scientific Course. 


ib ete, 4 Woy Each book has from 200 to 250 pages, and costs $2,00| Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas-| »y two 
Harper | Boards, and $2.50 in Cloth. sics, “= 


and the Sciences. 


been Teachers. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 


thematios, Modern Languages, 243, 


roofed; located within two minutes’ walk of post-office 
and churches, in one of the most delightful and health- 
ful of New England Nery va barn and other out-build- 
ings, all in the midst of four acres of land, beautifully 
laid out in shade, lawn, and garden. Will accommo- 
date 150 students; is in successful operation; has an 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. annual a propristies from the State; is easy of access 


. Will be sold at a great bargain. Ad- 
PITT W. HYDE, 
Hydevilie, Rutland Co., Vt. 


Heness-Sauveur 


Pianoforte Gems. 100 pieces. G 
and ; 3d| Home Circle, Vol. 1. ¥ College Calendar, containing full particulars, will INSTITU TE OF LANGUAGES, 
Pia Lindy tants, | HOWARD, President, | 2% BURLLIG, Dir, Motel Pelham, Boson 
by Thomas & Kempis; 15 cta. The easy pieces 176 as Wellesley, Maas. 


Farrar; in two parte, 25 cts, each, “New Vork.| OFeme de In Creme, Vol. 1.48 dificult pieces 


1. K. Funk & Co 
The Standard 


The Light Asia, or The Great Ren ion; by 


Hawin Arnold; (All printed without abridgment.)| Pismist’s Album. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 


Bostou: Houghton, Osgood 


PAMPHLETS, ETO 262 


Fountain of Gems. 97 easy Piano pieces. 


. 42 difficult pieces, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
£418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. 


Course For public read 
SF The above 14 books contain nearly all the pop-| general student of higher’1 English. 


use; by Witney and L. Knox ‘Boston: | Plano pieces ever published. opens 
Ginn & Heath. OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


“Natural History Store.” 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 


168 Trem 

"The Next Term ont St., Boston, 
Importer and Dealer in 

MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS, 


451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S SHELLS, 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


and BIRD-SKINS. 


Part Hand-book for the achool year ending Avg. | EL OCU TION, (4) tre | LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, | ana various specimens of Natural History desired by 
Stamsering cured. 


Annual Report of the Board of Education Testimonials from 
Columbus Public Schools for the schodl you cnt Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 
Supt. 


. E. M A COURSE OF TEN 
urdoch, Stacy Baxter, and READ 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 4 new 


AND TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 


LECTURES LESSONS 
ING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. Catalogue of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on application. 


e of Minerals now in preparation. 


N*®Y ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY 
For circular or 


Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. specs for Mineralogists, beamanee and Nat- 
eow 


GBUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First apd Second. $3a 


address ¥.B.8xow. |! tree. & O0., Portland, Mes! fleld HALL. Brow | G70 A WEEK. $12. day at home easily made. Costly 


q 
x 
— 
| 
| 
] 
cult 
Common Schools of Cincinnati , Uftieth An hee” 
| Catalogu 
‘ Catalngne. H. & On., Troy, N.Y. 
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Notes,” published by D. Apple- 


The School-Book ‘‘ Syndicate.” 


The facilities for education in this 
country extend to the humblest citizen 
wherever civilization has made progress ; 
and, first of importance after cultivating 
the soil, to provide for physical needs, 
comes the building of the schoolhouse for 
nourishing the intellect and preparing the 
youth for the place he is to occupy in a 
cultured and educated society. Next to 
the supply of food, therefore, the materials 
used for educational purposes are the most 
important, and their character affects the 
intellectual, and their cost the pecuniary 
welfare of the entire population. 

The large interests involved in the sup- 
ply of school-books is a subject that is at- 
tracting much public attention, and Leg- 
islatures have been invoked to correct 
some of the more flagrant evils that have 
grown up with the increasing trade under 
monopolizing influences. The late con- 
test in Missouri over the adoption of 
school-books for five years, under the pro- 
visions of the law, brought to light some 
of the desperate methods employed to 
perpetuate monopolies, and gain control 
of power for the comsummation of selfish 
ends. 

The enthusiastic reception of Apple- 
tons’ Readers all over the country greatly 
alarmed a few publishers, who, to a great 
extent, had long controlled the market 
with high prices and poor books. As an 
acknowledgment of the superior merit of 
the Appleton Readers, and that their ap- 
pearance portended the decay and death 
of old books, one of these houses hastily 
issued a feeble imitation of the Appleton 
Series, in a futile attempt to stem the 
tide that had set in for these books. 
Other publishers are still nursing their 
weak and venerable patients with power- 
ful stimulants, vainly hoping to prolong 
their lives; but more funerals may be ex- 
pected soon, attended by new candidates, 
which, although presented in a new garb, 
will be but the rehabilitated relics raked 
from the ashes of the unlamented dead. 


As further evidence of acknowledged 
weakness, three school- book houses, 
among the oldest and strongest in the 
country, when the recent canvass in Mis- 
souri began, formed an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with the avowed purpose 
of preventing the adoption of Appletons’ 
books. Singly they dared not cope with 
the new adversary, and united their forces 
to strengthen the positions they had so 
long held. Nearly the entire force of 
agents of this triumvirate were poured 
into the State, and hundreds of more local 
recruits were enlisted to carry on the war. 
The grand army was organized with 
corps, division, and brigade commanders, 
aud spread over the entire State. The 
substance of the general orders issued 
from the headquarters of the Syndicate 
was: “Go for the Appletons’! Give 
them no quarter anywhere. Be kind to 
each other, and let there be no wrangling 
over the booty. Bring the spoils to head- 
quarters, and it will be equitably divided 
by the chiefs. Do not scruple as to mode 
°r code, but drive the common enemy 
from the field, er we are undone,” And 


the rank and file vied with one another 
in carrying out the instructions. The 
chief weapons used were vilification and 
abuse, where falsehood and misrepresent- 
ation were ineffectual. 

When they found a member of a school 
board with radical Northern sentiments, 
Appletons’ Readers were exhibited to him 
as the wicked exponents of rank secession 
doctrines, and the authors and publishers 
denounced as dangerous foes of the re- 
public. If the member’s sympathies 
tended in the opposite direction, the 
Readers were represented to him as offen- 
sive advocates of centralization and abo- 
litionism. To the pious member the 
books were irreligious and atheistical, and 
the authors avowed infidels. To the free- 
thinker, they were too orthodox, and some 
prurient-minded apostles of rival books 
even pretended to show that the pages of 
Appletons’ Readers were filled with ob- 
scenity to shock the minds of prudent pa- 
rents. Thus, in their utter destitution of 
all valid argument, have the opposition 
striven to excite the political, religious, 
and moral prejudices of all classes of peo- 
ple, in order to overcome the rapidly- 
growing popularity of their rival. 


Cheap cartoons, burlesque reviews, anon- 
ymous circulars, vulgar renderings of 
words and extracts from Appletons’ pub- 
lications, were among the devices resorted 
to to prejudice the public against the 
books. The old monopolies saw danger 
in the vastly superior and low-priced books 
that were offered, and they pursued the 
enemy virulently and bitterly. The weak- 
ness of their cause drove them to desper- 
ate measures for the defeat of the new and 
dangerous intruder. How far they suc- 


ceeded is shown in full in the “ Educa-| 0 


tional Notes” Extra of February 16th. 
Suffice it to say here that the Appleton 
books were carried for territory represent- 
ing nearly one-third of the school popula- 
tion of the State, exclusive of St. Louis. 
That the monopoly did not make a clean 
sweep, as might have been expected, was 
owing to the intelligent judgment of the 
best class of educators of the State, whose 
opinions in some sections overruled the 
sophistries and machinations of book 
agents. 

This Syndicate, composed of the three 
firms above alluded to, seem to have de- 
rived some advantage from the arrange- 
ment made for the Missouri campaign, or 
they desire further trial of the machine 
before abandoning it, as they now propose 
to perpetuate the partnership, and to ex- 
tend its operations to all parts of the 
country where their books are in use. 
The contracts are all signed, sealed, and 
delivered, and the subordinates have been 
distributed over the territory, with appro- 
priate instructions. The Syndicate agents 
are to advocate the claims of any books 
on the conglomerate list, according to the 
varying exigencies of their blended for- 
tunes. At least, they are not allowed to 
disturb the tenure of each other’s books, 
nor to detract in any way from their su- 
perlative merits ; and it will be amusing 
to note the change of sentiment and the 
sudden cessation of hostilities among old 
combatants in some quarters. 

We shall await with much interest to 


see how far they will be able to control 
the school-book patronage of the country, 
and how long the tripod will stand under 
the odium that will be heaped upon it. 
Meanwhile, Appletons’ Series of Readers 
and other books are offered at the same 
favorable rates as formerly; and, if their 
good qualities and reasonable prices will 
not keep them in the market, no combi- 
nations will be made with friends or foes 
to force them upon schools or the public 
anywhere. 

J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, Boston, 
has had over twelve years’ experience in mak- 


ing Blackboards, and when you employ him to 


make new Blackboards and repair old ones in 
your school-houses, you are sure of having the 
work well done and will get those that are 
durable, consequently they are cheapest. 963 a 
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The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are 
they provide the ber best and cheapest method fer 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils, Send stamp for circular. 
Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Fereign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


COOKS 
GRAND EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE! 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 

Pe containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 
Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by allroutes. 

COOK’S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents, 

Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


E. M. JENKINS, late managing member of the tour- 

tfirm of Cook, Son & Jenkins, the originator and or- 
ganizer of nearly all the excursion parties which ever 
went to Europe, is now organizing TWO SPEOIAL EX- 
CURSION PARTIES, to be conduc by himself and 
other well-known conductors. The first will leave New 
York June | steamer City Montreal, to visit 
Ireland, Scotland, England, Belgium, the Rhine, Ger- 
many, italy, Switzerland, and France, to occupy 79 
days and 95 days. First class travel and hotels, $525 
and $625. The second to leave New York July 1, b 


steamer City of Chester, and will visit England, Hol- 


land, Belgium, the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, to occupy 65 —_ and 82 days. First-class 
travel and hotels, $400 and $500, which cover entire 
expenses for the journeys. /oth parties will visit and 
witness the performance of the “Passion Play”’ at 
berammergau, a description of which, as seen by Mr. 
ven in pamphlet of tours. Programmes 
E. M. JENKINS, 
229 Broadway, New York. 


Jenkins, is 
sent on application. 


P. O. Box 4,265. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. — LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, ROME, &c.—The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day Scheol Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Mandel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 


ACE, which begins t. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion OBER-AMMERGAU. 


Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Num bers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— 

tages Routes n e 

Prices from $285 to $660. 


pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 
E. TOURJEE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A 4%- 
free, Ad 


256 tf 
SHEPARD 
LEE & 41 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
Prize 8 er. Gro. M. BAKER, 01.08 


sim lified. WALTER K.Foses, .. .50 
Little Pleces for Little Speakers. . . 
Monroe’s Readings. Prof. L.b.MONROE. 4y.,ea. 


Folks, 
bookseliors, and sent by mail, post-paid, 


ogues mailed tf 


all 
on receipt of price. 


If You Want 


Any article of SonooL FURNITURE or Merchandise, 
no matter of what kind nor by whom made, before you 


sed WRITE FOR PRICES 


To McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnishers, 1026 ARCH STREET, 
262 tf (1) PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


UKROPEAN TOUR FOR 18860 to the 
ucational centers of the Old World; including 
- xcursions to Italy, Switzerland, France, Aus 
ngland, Scotland, Germany, Holland, Belgium: 
GYPT and the HOLY LAND, with an 
xtraordinary amount of first-class travel for an 
xtremely low price. Sena for uw forty-pa 
xplanatory pamphiet; with full address 
TOURJ Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL TOUR is arranged for attending the spent 
Handel Festival and the Sunday School Convention to 
be held in London, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 4 

154 Catalogues on application. eow 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON S8T., N. Y. 


Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 
A. A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oil, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Pain 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, ec. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATIEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
ta Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


fine Chem paratus w e largest stock 
| most com lets assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 

ELMORE & RICHARDS, 

240 zz (1) 4 


Murray St., New York. 
Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
tical Instruments and M (144 pp. 


Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
1V,—Philosoph. and Chemical (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 (1) 924 Chestnat Philadelphia. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 

We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in spring and summer 
woellens. We have just received into our stock a 
choice assortment of the desirable styles and fabrics. 
Gentlemen will do well to purchase early this season, 
as the present indications are that not only will there be 
a scarcity of the best styles of goods, but also that prices 
will be considerably higher as the season advances. 

Our prices will be found moderate. We make ita 
point b keep them as low as is consistent with 
tion ite to up thoro satisfacto 

2 Winter Street, cor. Washin 
260 tf BOSTON, MASS. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hester Trustworthy’s Royalty. 16mo, pp. 332, cl. - Robt Carter & Bros $1 25 
How a Farthing Became a Pound. 18mo, Pp. 160, cl. C E Bowen « « 50 
Annotations on the Bible. 3 vols., 8vo, pp. 3160, cl. - Matthew Pool “ “ 7 50 
Questions in English and American Literature. 18mo. Mary F Hendrick Davis, Bardeen & Co 50 
Sch. Bulletin Year Book and N.Y. State Educat’] Directory. C W Bardeen a e es 50, 1 00 
The Gate of Paradise. A Dream of Easter Even. - E P Dutton & Co 50 
History of the United States. New ed. 6 vols., 8vo, cl. Richard Hildreth Harper & Bros 12 00 
Chaucer. “ English of 12mo, cl. 4 1 
Primer of American Literature. 0, paper. - - ugene Lawrence 
Thebes and Other Poems. 12mo. - - - Chas 8 Larned J B Lippincott & Co 
Easter Angels. A Poem. Smalli2mo._ - - - Mary H Eastman ” = 
King Lear. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. - 
Hymns and Tunes. 8vo,cl.limp. - - - - Francis Mansfield « “ 30 
Hachette’s Illustrated French Primer, 12m0,cl. 

achette’s Illustra: rence mer, 0, cl. 

Headaches: Their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. 12mo. Wm H Day, MD Presley Blakiston 2 00 
Our Homes. Vol. IX. of Am. Health Primers. Lllus.,cl. Henry Hartshorn, MD 50 
Eye Sight, Good and Bad. illus. 12mo, PP- 250, cl. R Brudenell Carter 1 50 
Knickerbocker. A Study of New York. Vol.1. 8vo. Washington Irving G P Putnam's Sons 2 50 
Washington Irving. A Study. By Chas D Warner, Wm C Bryant, G P Putnam “ as 1 00 
The Human Eye in its Normal and Pathological Conditions. Adolph Alt, MD as “ 
The Essentials of Anatomy. 8vo, cl. - - Darling and Ranney 
The Science of English Verse. Crown 8vo, cl. - Sidney Lanier Chas Scribner's Sons 2 00 
The Theatres of Paris. 16mo,cl. - - - J Brander Matthews 12 
The Origin and Growth of the Psalms. 12mo,cl. - Prof T C Murray - os 1 50 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. New ed. Post 8vo. Piazzi Smyth Scribner & Welford 6 00 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. Crown 8vo, cl. - Wm Senior (‘Redspinner’) “ bed 2 40 
German School Diary. Crown 8vo, pp. 24, pages. - D P Horton Daniel Slote & Co per doz,1 00 
Mark Twain’s Masonic Scrap Book. 2 vols, cl. and gold. S L Clemens me os 1.85, 2 50 
Record of Term Exam. and Pupils’ Monthly Reports. Calvin Patterson pet - 1 50 
Systematic rt Book, No.2. Crown 8vo, 12mo, paper. Calvin Patterson eh « per doz, 1 00 
Class Record of Credit Marks and Pupils’ Monthly Reports. be “6 3 00 
The Sunday-school Hymnal. 4to, pp. 165, bds. - Rev E P Parker, DD A 8S Barnes & Co 35 
Gutenberg and the Art of Printing. 12mo,cl. - - Emily C Pearson D Lothrop & Co 1 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement in 
this week’s JouRNAL by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute, the third session of which will begin 
Tuesday, July 6. Among the summer schools 
this Institute deservedly holds a distinguished 


rank, from the eminence of its professors, the k 


university scope of its plan, now embracing 
fourteen branches of study, with nearly twenty 
instructors, and the number and character of 
its students, among whom there have been sev- 
‘eral professors in colleges, and vefy many 
teachers in high schools and academies. It is 
rare indeed to find such a combination of tal- 
ent as in its corps of professors and lecturers; 
and we are not surprised to learn that there 
were, last summer, one hundred and seventy 
students in attendance. The place itself (Cot- 
tage City) is a sort of paradise, and the expense 
_is very slight. Read the advertisement on our 


first page. 


WE invite the attention of teachers to the 
announcements of D. H. Knowlton, Farm- 
ington, Maine, in THe JouRNAL, of the Excel- 
sior System, which reports progress to parents, 
encourages each pupil, aids the teacher in gov- 
_erning the school. A teacher writes: ‘‘I have 
been teaching for several years, and have never 
used anything in the form of rewards that 
worked so nicely in every respect as your 
School-system. have used it four terms, 
and would not think I could teach now witb- 
out it.”’ This system is cheaper than any 
other in use. Address as above for either of 
the sets. No. 1, price 75 cts.; No. 2, $1.50. 
_ Mr. Knowlton also publishes the Excelsior 
Questions in Arithmetic, which consist of seven 
series, each series containing one hundred 
questions. 


has opened. He has purchased all the imported 
stock of medical and scientific works of the firm 
of Lindsay & Blakiston; also the series of Amer- 
ican Health Primers; and is agent for the 
United States for the noted firm of Messrs. J. 
& A. Churchill, London Medical Book pub- 
lishers. The Health Primers have a very ex- 
tensive circulation among the general public, 
and are without doubt, the most convenient, 
concise, and popular books ever issued of their 
ind. 


J. A. SWASEY, 19 Brattle street, Boston, has 
had over twelve years experience in making 


Blackboards, and when you employ him to 
make new Blackboards, and repair old ones in 
your schoolhouses, you are sure of having the 
work well done, and will get those that are 
durable; consequently they will be the cheapest. 


OuR readers, we are sure, will peruse with 
lively interest the ‘‘ School-Book Syndicate,” 
in another column. It opens up to view a 
new phase of the school-book question. 


EsTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. — Among th 
inventions that have characterized the century 
there are few, perhaps, that have come under 
the universal notice so tangibly and acceptably 
as that of steel-pen making. Every day the 
history of the world is written up by editors, 
authors, and correspondents. Everywhere are 
found the products of this art, the simple but 
invaluable instruments of civilization. The 
uniformity and excellence of their quality, 
their adaptation to the especial needs of differ- 
ent classes of writers, and the reasonable rate 
at which they are offered to the public, have 
combined to render these the most popular 
pens in use. Nor are these goods such as in 
some branches of manufacture can be turned 
out at a moment’s notice, but the series of 

rocesses, in all about twenty-five, by which a 
blank piece of steel is transformed into a per- 


Messrs. BAKER, Pratr & Co. expect to be 
able next month to show samples in the most! 
extensive and beautiful assortments of Vienna’ 
goods and like fine imported stationery articles | 
ever introduced into this country. Mr Chas. 
D. Pratt, who is known to buyers as combining 
experience and taste in these lines of goods 
that cannot be excelled in the trade, has been 
sparing no pains abroad to perfect arrange-| 
ments there for the department which he will | 
manage for this house, in which he is now a 
partner, and he has especially taken care to 


insure that the manufacturing of the goods he 
has approved and ordered shall be pushed 
through abroad in time for the American sea- | 
son. He will take steamer for his return the 
latter part of this month, and will be ready to) 
show samples on his arrival the first week! 
in April. 


THE new book establishment of Presley | 
Blakiston, at 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia, | 


supplies a want felt for suitable books in tech-| cursions in 1877, 1878, and 1879. The tickets 


nological branches. What has been needed is| 


;On any regular train. 


fect pen takes weeks to complete. The Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Company have recently pub- 
lished an eighteen-page catalogue, with cuts 
and descriptions of about seventy of their lead- 
ing styles, which they will have pleasure in 
mailing to any address, and will cheerfully for- 
ward samples of any pen on application. These 
pens can be obtained from all the leadin 
stationers. The works of the Esterbrook Stee 
Pen Company are in Camden, N. J., and their 
office and warehouse at No. 26 John street, 
New York. . 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSION. 


Wednesday morning, July 7th, 1880, the 
Jourth annual Detroit Evening News excur- 
sion will leave Detroit for the seashore at Port- 
land, Me., via Niagara Falls, Thousand Isles, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence river, Montreal, 
Quebec, and the White Mountains. Tickets 


for the round trip of nearly 2000 miles will be 
sold for $20, by W. H. Brearley, of the Detroit 
Evening News, who has conducted similar ex- 


will be good for forty-five days, and may be used 
Arrangements for the 


scriptions of all places to be visited, will soon 
be ready for distribution, and will be sent to 
any address for five 3-cent postage - stamps. 
Address W. H. Brearley, office Detroit Hvening 


DEMOCRACY. 


An American Novel in the “ Leisure Hour Series.” 


$1.00. 
263 a HENRY HOLT & New Yorx. 


Blackboard Erasers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


New GIFT BOOK, GOLDEN THovenars, 


>> 

Ww 


In prose and try, by upward of 300 Distinguished 
by Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
If you are a parent, get it; if you have a home, get it: 
if you are bound for heaven, get it,—it will cheer and 
help you on the way. In elegant binding. Illustrated, 
$2.78: full morocco, $5. If there is no Agent in your 
locality, copies will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, 
260 h . B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTED AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Cnzonctegy of North and 
t contains the 


DUSTLESS wite care). NOISELESS 
The Gem Eraser, the best thing made, for $1.50 doz. | 
The CusHIon Eraser, worth twice as much as the 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 

«8 A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing 
42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 
Should be in the hands of every teacher and stu- 
dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasure 


S and profit by every one. 


Size 514 x 5% Inches. Price, 30 cents. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Lib- 


trade. Address MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
3 262 tf (P) 


General School Furnishers, 
1026 Arch 8t., PHILADELPHIA, 


eral discounts allowed for introduction and to the |’ 


South America ever offered 
works, word for word, of the mest celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “‘ Mountain Head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 

No teacher, editor, public man, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 4 Bond Street, NEw YORK. 251 tf 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


23822 (P) 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, | 
59 Carmine Street. 


(@r~ Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS. === 


Appleton’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias, — also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any ae ublished fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
J. Q. Bradish Pens 
Are justly celebrated for 
SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY, 
Send 10 cents for sample. 


HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


260 tf 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water -color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling im Clay, 


Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY R 


ART 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principa’. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 257 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE, 


For Teachers and Students 
Unequaled. 


Indorsed by the medical pro- 
fession as the most healthful of 
out-door sports. It augments 
three-fold the locomotive power 
of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Price- 
List and 24-page Catalogue, con- 
taining full information. 


THE POPE MANUFACT’S CO. 


103 Summer St., 
254 M(P) BOSTON, MASS. 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-BaHs, 
Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


Athletic 


GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
Goods. | | nik’ 
1 GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
422 | GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS, 


8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston, 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Mannuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 


Sent free on receipt of 25 cts. 


The Best School and Drawing 


those stamped 


guaranteed EQUAL, and man 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 
257 eow f 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
experts pronource them 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Pencils! 


Cco., 


Every 


any 


The Best Inkwell. 


School in the United States should be 


supplied with it. It will save four out of every 
five gallons of Ink now used. Easily fitted to 
— chool Desk. 
The following vote was unanimously passed at the Monthly 
Meeting of the Masters of the Boston Schools. 

VorTep, That, as far as new Inkwells are needed, the 
Superintendent be requested to ask the Supt. of Public 


a place where the increasing volumes on tech-' acegminodation of teachers desiring to attend 
nical subjects can be procured as soon as the American Institute of Instruction at Sara- 
issued, and all works of this kind will be regu- | toga, have been made. Pullman cars will be 
larly kept on hand for sale. Mr. Blakiston run from Detroit without change, via Quebec, 
has met this important demand. He has a _ to the White Mountains, where a week is to be 
thorough knowledge both of books and the spent, and every comfort and convenience that 
book-trade; is conversant not only with works experience can suggest has been arranged 
and their authors, but also with the general for, to make this excursion tour a “ perfect” 
scope and direction of scientific research, and ow ere . A new, finely-illustrated guide- 
the salient points in each. Thus he is pecul- k of fifty pages, answering all kinds of 


Buildings to furnish ‘Che Best Inkwell (Albee's 
Patent) to those desiring it. 

A. D. ALBEE, Gen’! Agent, 
263 a 16 Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 


i PAT'D a 
SEPT 2471878 


YEAR. 
30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind. 


iarly fitted for the control of such a house as he questions, and giving accurate and graphic de- 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


Address ANNA ALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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— 
DIRECTORY. 


— 
UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
BStools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar. 


TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
+" courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


diebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the - HULBERT. 


/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientifi Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


c. Rev. CY 


sexes. 
DDL Y COLLEGE, Middleb 
Me Prest., C. B 


PROFESSIONAL. 
AH. R SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
HAW DEFT sberal Education on a scientific basis. 
‘Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


vROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. er year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet. Pro¥r. WATSON, 104 Marlborough St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable length 
dramas to short farces. Number of 
time to suit scenery required. Very 
pular, and receivi i ¢ praise from hers 
Bend for descriptive catalogue. 
T. 8. DENISON 


239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ii. 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts., a year. You ought to 
seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 
L. W. APPLEGATE, 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
S/ON, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ProF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Ue OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


lical Department. For ci and informa- 
Bh Prof. C. I. PARDER, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. | c. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


VALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L}, two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 


Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven,Ct. 2i4z22 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
neipal, 69 Chester Eceare, Boston, Mass. 201 


) ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
‘Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized _ the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., ipal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. COBB, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or infor on, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WoRCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 


55 az _ Address E. H. RvussE LL, Principal. 


Mess: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 


WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGA, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 
circulars, address ELLEN Hybg, Prin. 


i TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MA88. 


tes 
For Catalogues, address the Prin.. D. B. Haak, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAS88. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
departments, Kinde Preparatory, and 
‘pper, accommodate 
to twenty-one years of 
in all sections of Upper 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


y, Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
“or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 


. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M, 
neipal, East Greenwich, R. L 63 


YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Bo 


Mass. 
4, 1880. For 


Special students received 
Department. 


age. 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
mes or pollege or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
address Rens. F. MILs. A.M.. Principal. 


H'GHLanD MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
ass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


WN (PA.) ACADEMY. On of best 
ry Schools. W.H. SCHUYLER, Ph.D., Prin. 


EWISTO 
M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
class on Pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
Address Capt. J. K. Book iyn, A. M. 
NSBURY ACADEMY, Johnsbury, Vt. 
Trains superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
——uing. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz_ 
TER ACADEMY. ¥ounded 1834, Thor- 
dress ed equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 
W* EWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


upils of both sexes from three | i 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for School] or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane. 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
. M. BARNES, 
243 Street, Chicago, 


Excelsior School System, 


THE TEACHER’S BEST FRIEND in the SCHOOLROOM. 


Many teachers who have used this elegant System of 
Rewards have been relieved of the drudgery of a dis- 
orderly school, and have awakened a general interest 
among parents and pupils. 

An experienced teacher writes : ‘I find your EXcEL- 
SIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM a t help in my scheol. I 
think it rightly named; shoul@ not think of getting 
along without it. I have recommended it to several 
teachers.”’ 

Set No. 1, complete for twenty-five pupils, - 
Set No. complete for fifty 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 

D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
FARMINGTON, ME, 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of ‘‘ Good Times,” 
Centaining Dialogues, Speeches, Meotion- 
Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 
1vol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 

(@™ Sent by mail on rectipt of price. 


Address HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teacher’s Manual, 


By Z. RICHARDS, A.M., 


State Superintendent of Public Schools in Washington, 
D.C., author of “The Grammatical Spelling 
and Writing- Book,” and of the “ Al- 
phabetic Reading Charts.” 


Published by A. 8. BARNES & (€0., New York. 


Every Teacher of Elementary Schools shold have it, 
as itisa most valuable aid; and, if its suggestions are 
carried out, the teacher can accomplishe twice the usual 
amount of valuable work, with increased ease and 


pleasure. 
Single copies, 25 cts., furnished by the author or 
publishers. 262 b 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, 


BY ONE OF THE FOOLS. 


te The most successful Novel for more than a quarter 
a century ,—a masterpiece. 

«“ Holds the critic spell-bound. * * * English litera- 
ture contaisis no similar picture.” —Jnternat’l Review. 

« Must be read by everybody who desires to be well 
nformed.’’—Port/and Advertiser. 

“A thrilling book, indeed.”—Cincinnati Commercial. 

« The most powerful national and social study since 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ’— Boston Courier. 

“ Read with breathless interest.’-— Hartford Courant. 

“«* * * Not matched in the whole range of modern 
fiction.”’— Boston Traveller. 

Written in brains.’’—Rochester Rural Home. 

‘Selling by thousands every week.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 

wae Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere, or mailed by 


261b FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 Park P1., N.Y. 


c 
54 LaSalle 


5 
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ror | NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


r 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Sori ture Text, Sentiment’ Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Gymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little _ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secu/ar. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
conde us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriat: 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on Puben 

J. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man'/'q Pubs., 
Established 1830. (256 tf} Boston, Mass. 


WARD CARDS, 4x 214, with teacher’s name 
F ty to order, 2 cts. each. Samples with your 
name for 3-ct. stamp. F. BE. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. b 


English Histery. 


— 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 

Will mail to teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy, .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, .90 
Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
Levell’s New School Dialogues. 1.25 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 
Shaurtleff’s Gevernmental Instructor, 65 

Address the Publishers, 


School Books 


Bought, 


Sold, 


Exchanged. 
Address 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
263 b 37 Park Row, New York City. 


) +60. --° 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


a@We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDREss a8 ARovE. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


American History. J. L. A.M.. 

Book of Books. J. M. Freeman, D.D..... 

Christian Evidences. J i. VINCENT, D.D.. 
“ “ 


ireek History. “ 
ireek Literature. A.D. VAIL, D.D......... 

Dhautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vincent, D.D... , 
jtudies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... 10 


JOHN W. LOVEL 


L 
24 Bonp 8r., NEW YORK, 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kuight’s Mistery of England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay's Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rellin’s Ancient History, 4“ 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives 3« 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 
Schmitz’s Ancient History 1 4 

Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Aucient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short og France. 

Jerdan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CoO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


234 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust, Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating 7 and 
2. Umon Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and-Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brewn’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's #rimary Physiology. 
Roscee’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Athinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physica. 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
Steel lortrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
- MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricnagp A. PRoo- 
TOR. 1 Vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
LONGFEL- 


: With contributions b 
others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 


TO 
SAVE 


and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
MONEY. 
253 zz 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. , 


eow 


of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GL BES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. Sthool ery kinds. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CU., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 218 ss 


J. W. 0, GILMAN & CO, 
Publish 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Duntonian 
Williams & Packard Penmanship. 
Patent Duplex Copy-Book. - 
“6 Inset Practice Pages. 
66 Perifelio Blotter, for protecting copy- 
books in use. 
261 tf 


Dantonian Steel Pens, etc., etc. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Gee phies. 

Bens § ,and Grammars. 
enable’s Arithmetics e Geometry. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 zs 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


OUR HOMES. By Henry HARTSHORNE, M.D. 
formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Being Vol. IX. of the American 
Mealth Primers. Price, 50 cts. each. 
Also now et 

Hea "oe and How to Keep It. 
Long Life,and How to Reach It. 
a ead dts Diseases. 
Syesight, an low to Care It. 
The Throat and the Yolen’ 
The Winter and Its Dangers. 
The Mouth and the Teeth. 
Brain Work and Overwork. 


Should be in every SCHOOL LIBRARY & FAMILY. 
Send 50 cts. for specimen volume, or for catalogue. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Kebell & Erui’s Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
WIII’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 
Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo......... ve: 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo........ 2.25 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 . 
8vo, sent free of postage. 206 aa 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers o7 


Interlinear Classics. 


« We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’— Milton, 

Virgil, Casar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and ea grew f Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of C » and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 


| Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


istortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


YOU CAN 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies ond School Merchandise of every description. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judginent of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL-LESSONS FOR 1880. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

rienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 
PaRTII.—JULY TO Deo. Studies in Genesis. 
{< Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copies, $15. 

Pub. and for sale by AMER. S. S. NION, 4 


G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, 


Aided by ex 


HE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 

Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE 
for (furnishing Schools with Teachers. It is in 
constant communication with the best Teachers 
will save time, trouble, Cc and expense when a va- 
cancy occurs to send at H once to us. On our books 
we have a large list of every grade and price, 
vacancy sat- isfactorily on 
a short notice. Our bus- iness is to find the _ 
Teacher for the right place. If you advertise, 


for every position in ev- ery grade of School. It 
and can fill sc iH rete) LS almost any 


you may have fifty appli- canta for the position, yet 
not one of them may be acceptable. By consult- 
ing this Bureau you have the privilege of choosing 


from hundreds of good Teachers, with our ex- 
perience to assist you in selecting one that will just 
meet your wants. Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


(CERES ONDERTS, JOURNALISTS and CONTRIBUTORS 
wanted for 31 salaried and piece-work vacancies. 


Manuscripts immediately p if available to an 
a: ATHEN ZUM BUREAU OF LITERATURE, 
‘k Row, N. Y. 


‘ 
7 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
G 
i 
i 
of @ 
| 
German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 ( _ 
ayear, Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. ( Ti 
M location and grounds. yey! and artistic advanta- - 
Ram CV. AVERY: Prince — | 
if 
y 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| ff | 
| 
Ing ay 
UAY National Subscription Agency 
H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American | } t 
| 
| 
| | 
at 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 60., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Exch. 


Pirst Reader, WwW 10 
Second Reader, .20 15 
Third Reader, é é . 20 .20 
Fourth Reader, .25 
Piftth Reader, . 60 40 


More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
Now England have adopted them within the past ten 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 

Ga Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


ADOPT THE BEST. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Readers and Spellers. 


Intr. Exch. 
New American First Reader, ae .08 
New American Second Reader, . d - 2 13 
New American Third Reader, 33 -20 
New American Fourth Reader, 0 
New American Fifth Reader, 0 | 
New American mological Reader, 1.00 65 | 
New American Primary Speller, . .  .i4 08 | 
New American Pronouncing Speller, - 2 12 

Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
2%2b Providence, R. I. 


~ CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHEES OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppee' English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anuderseon’s Histories ond Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s History of Rome; 

‘Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in ly 

Miutchisen’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, T. T. BAILEY, 
4% Madison St.” Chicago. 23 Franklin St. Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WrEnsTEeR WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


J BROTHERS & CO. 
CINGINNATL, | PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sc 

Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a 
course in in 


of style; U: of narrati Objecti = tation 
ve; ve presen’ 
Dlastrations of special exce ; Superior han- 
‘cal execution, and low price. 

ferbriger’s Fatent Dra Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
size and com 


spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Part 1 of Elem. Lessons in English. 


For Home and School Use. By W. D. WHITNEY 
of Yale College, and Mrs. N. L. Knox. 


It contains no technical grammar. It is designed to 
give children such a knowledge of the English Lan- 
guage as will enable them to speak, write, and use it 
with accuracy and force. It is made up of exercises 
to increase and improve the vocabulary, lessons in 
enunciation, pronunciation, spelling, sentence-making, 
punctuation, the use of capitals, abbreviations, drill in 
writing number-forms, gender-forms, and the posses- 
sive-form, letter-writing, and such other matters per- 
taining to the art of the langu: as may be taught 
simply, clearly, and profitably. any and varied oral 
and written exercises supplement every lesson. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cts, 
CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St., 46 Madison 8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 


MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


Der 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO 


PHILADELPHI 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


, Publishers 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SER 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 
American Standard System of 
Tracing-books, Nos, 1 and 2 
American Standard System of Drawing 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language 
Elementary, Nos. 1 and 
American Standard Writi 
American Standard Composition Book 
WOOLWORTH & CO., 
2602z% 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Spellers ........ 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOO 
Hiuxley’s Lessous in Elem. Physiology, 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature. | St. 


APPLETON'’S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin §q., NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Only Lilustrated School Edition in the World. 


From PrRor. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
v Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you make a book “pleasant to the eyes”’ (as well as 
“to be desired to make one wise pee small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From Epwitn A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 


& space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakes »—nheedless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 

A. ©. STOOKIN New Eng., 
262 a 41 Franklin St., Boston, MASS. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting-house and Com- 
mercial College. All royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank-books and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Olassical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 


@Olney’s Algebras and Higher 


Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & 00., 
BOoOsToON. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 30 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. $1.65 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture, $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON CoO., 
NEW 


YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 


Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geo phies. 
Lessing's Outline of U. History 
s Outline of U. S. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
HMill’s Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address 


a*, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 
R 1s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


im Logic, .90 


Jevon’s El tary 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 
Edweational Catalogue sent free on application. 

154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


* Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the 
our own country, throughout the British Emp 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America,” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By BOBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and 
the work is not merely a record 
tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 


attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
With new and fresh Examples for eral and written 
work, and the omission from the maim book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are sr next to U. 8. Money and 
llustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 
STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
7 A. P. STONE,“ Supt. Schools, 8 


Decimals, and are 


With 


246 70 Metropolitan Block, 


. as maps and illus 
Sent for examinativai on receipt of 40 cts. 

TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 


Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
hers, as above ; or 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and hest text-boo! 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as nae 


to all others: 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 
66 Third 
66 “ Fourth ‘ 
Fifth 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 


Complete 


Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 

Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Biowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric. 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 


Sharpless’s Geometry. 


EF Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 257 


Vol. XI.—No. 13. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONs’ 
Educational Publications, 
Guyot’s New 
Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’'s Zoologies, 
ont» many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 
School Music Books. 


-| THE SONG SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music. in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 

A ular collection Ele- 
Course, for Schools, Academies, 

Sample by Mail..........-- Thirty Cents. 


SONGS OF 91.00. 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


OTTER, AINSWORTH & 00. 


Paysen, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 

Barthelomew’s Drawing Series. 

Dinsmere’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 

Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 

Creosby’s Greek Text Books. 

Hansen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

te., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General Ne 


A. MANSON. 82 Bromfield Roston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH NEW York. 


tudents. 
$1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Series (% vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols. 1.26 
Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s clo. of Biography; (new ed.) &.00 
ome 
Classics 


and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French - Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Tretand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se » 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GE OWLE, 


O. B, T 
381 Washi St., Boston, 


ngton 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L, PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of EIudustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools ¥F, WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromes. 15522 


TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


I. A Course on the Stresses in Bridges and 
Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs and Suspen- 
sion Bridges. By Pror. W. H. Burr, C.E. 
8vo, Plates. 

Il. Thermeo-Dynamics. A Practical and Theo- 
retical Exposition of Heat and its relations to the 
Industrial Arta. Designed as a Text-book for Stu- 
dents, and a Reference-book for Engineers, etc. 
By A. J. DuBots, 8vo. 

Ill. Resources of Southwest Virginia. [!!us- 


trated by a fine phical, geological, and 
graphical Map, Pinte, etc, By ck Boyp, E.N. 
VOL., 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any de- 
=. 


114 az 41 F lin Street, ten. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months. 400,000 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Reade 
They cover a wider range of the best 
ey contain selections the writings of hun- 
dred (200) standard authors. 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than 
any other series, 
ey are embellished with 274 engravi all new 
by 60 of the best artists in America. bailed . 
aber to of teaching. 
pogra n an ing are in the 
highest style of the book-making art ° 


Price. Samp. copy 
McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 12 


Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
Third Reader, - - - 20 30 
Pourth Reader, - - =- 2. 35 


Fifth Reader, - - - £55 
Sixth Reader, - - - 50 70 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-znygiand Agent, 


HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and in York, 
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in a practlea method of instruction. VYiathemati | 
path’s Bistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy | 
4 SPE 
rac r, their nove ruction, | 
careful gradation exercises, abundance of material —taagh 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw. Mar 
books. 
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